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CHINESE INFLUENCE ON THE WESTERN 
EXAMINATION SYSTEM 


Ssu-yt. TENG 


University or CHICAGO 


. Introduction . . A ; 


. Western sources describing or ener to the Chitsions oisiebaitbie wide 
and the evidence in favor of Chinese influence 


. Development of the civil service examination in India il England wad 
the weight of evidence against Chinese influence 
. Conclusion 
. Appendices 
1. Chinese inflemnee on the civil service : anliadiien of the United States 
2. A bibliography of books or articles seas the Chinese examination 
system . . . ° . ° ° 


I. IntTRopUCTION 


In 1931 when I was working on a history of the Chinese 
examination system,’ I read Thomas Taylor Meapows’ Desultory 
Notes on the Government and People of China (1847) and The 
Chinese and Their Rebellions (1856) , both published in London. 


In these two works, MEapows, in his earlier years in China an 
interpreter in Her Britannic Majesty’s Consulate at Canton, and 
later a Consul, strongly recommends the adoption in Great Britain 
of the Chinese principle of competitive civil service examination. 

About the same time I found a statement in The Five-Power 
Constitution of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the founder of the Chinese 
Republic, which reads: 

At present, the civil service examinations in the (western) nations are copied largely 
from England. But when we trace the history further, we find that the civil service of 


England was copied from China. We have very good reason to believe that the Chinese 
examination system was the earliest and the most elaborate system in the world.” 


1 Many footnotes of the original article have been omitted. 

? Min-ch‘iian ch‘u-pu Res (The First Step to Democracy) in Sun Yat-sen’s 
Chien-kuo fang-liieh RE BA is (Method and Plan for the National Reconstruction) , 
110, in the Chung-shan ch‘iian-shu "Alf Aaite (Min-chih Bk. Co., Nanking, 1928). 
The same idea also appears in the sixth lecture of The Principle of Democracy. The 
translation here quoted is by Leonard S. L. Hsii in his Sun Yat-sen, Los Angeles, 1933, 
112. Cf. Frank W. Price’s translation, Shanghai, 1927, 356-57. 
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Dr. Sun’s popular works, largely collections from his public lecture 
notes, are not without errors. It has been my long cherished 
desire to make a study of this subject in order to determine the 
effectiveness of Mrapows’ recommendation and the truth of Dr. 
Sun’s words, with the objective either to prove or disprove the 
Chinese influence, or at least to save the time of other scholars 
who might be bothered by the same problem. 


1. 


CHINA, THE FIRST COUNTRY TO USE COMPETITIVE 
WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS 


It is easy to ascertain that China was the first country in the 
world to use open competitive examinations. According to the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th and 14th ed.) ; “ the oldest known 
system of examinations in history is that used in China for the 
selection of officers for the public service (c. 1115 B.C.) , and the 
periodic tests which they undergo after entry (c. 2200 B.C.) .” 
Apparently the statement of the Encyclopaedia is based on the 
Chinese classics,> which, though they purport to describe the ex- 
amination system of ancient kings, were actually written about 
400 or 300 B.C. 

According to S. Wells Witu1ams’ Middle Kingdom (New York, 
1848) , which, despite its age, is still a standard English work on 
China, the author considers “ the remarkable system of examina- 
tions through which the civil and military services of the Chinese 
government are supplied, to be the only part of their system not 
to be paralleled in one or other of the great monarchies of the 
past or present times, though the counterpart of this may have 
also existed in ancient Egypt ” (1, 447). I have sought an exami- 
nation system in ancient Egypt, and also in ancient Greece and 


* The reference to the periodic tests in c. 2200 is based on the Canon of Shun, a 
chapter of the Shu-ching or the Book of Historical Documents translated by James 
Lecce (Chinese Classics, Vol. $, Pt. 2, 50). “‘ Every three years there was an examina- 
tion of merit, and after three examinations the undeserving were degraded, and the 
deserving promoted. By this arrangement duties of all the departments were fully 
discharged.” The reference to 1115 B.C. is apparently based on a few paragraphs iv 
the Chou-li or the Rites of Chou, and the Li-chi or the Book of Rites. 
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Rome, such as WILLIAMs referred to, but without result. In “ The 
Civil Service in Ancient Civilization,” * by M. Cary, a reader in 
ancient history at the University of London, the civil services of 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Persia, Greece and Rome are dealt 
with; they did not rely on any examination tests. In the Harvard 
Educational Review (9, 2, March 1939, 204-228; 10, 3, May 1940, 
315-412) there are two long and remarkable articles on the so- 
called universities of Greece and Rome, but there is no reference 
to public competitive examinations. In Roman Education from 
Cicero to Quintilian (London, 1926), A. Gwynn makes no refer- 
ence to examinations. The same is true of W. W. Capr’s University 
Life in Ancient Athens, and Thomas Davinson’s Education of 
the Greek People and its Influence on Civilization (New York, 
1923). In the article entitled “The History and Literature of 
Civil Service Reform ” [Princeton Review (42, 1870, 1-21) ], the 
anonymous author traces the early history of civil service reform, 
and the recorded experience of Roman, medieval, and modern 
governments, but there is no statement concerning examinations. 

Dr. Robert H. Premrer of Harvard University, who presents a 
course on the civilizations of Egypt, Babylonia-Assyria and Persia 
from 3000 to 330 B. C., and who has made a search for material 
on examinations in his field, concludes (in a statement dated 
October 11, 1940) that what the Encyclopaedia Britannica says 
“is correct.” Professors Harold Netson and Albert T. OLMsTEAD 
of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, experts on 
the history of ancient Egypt and the Near East, have assured me 
that there was no civil service or other examination system in the 
states of their respective fields. In answer to my inquiry, Professor 
W. S. Fercuson states that he believes there is no formal exami- 
nation for civil service in his period. A reply from Professor Mason 
Hammonp, authority on Roman history, is negative.’ Nathan 


“A chapter in The Development of Civil Service, London, 1922. 

® Professor Mason HamMMonn’s opinion, dated November 9, 1940: “I doubt if there 
were set examinations. It would be interesting to find out how early in the Middle 
Ages these appear, but no Cathedral or Monastic Schools had any rigid system... . 
To some extent, posts were filled from the ranks of retired soldiers; in other cases 
slaves and freedmen were used for clerical work. The higher posts went to members of 
the equestrian class, the well-to-do bourgeoisie, and here appointment depended pretty 
directly on imperial favor and on recommendation by some person who had his ear.” 
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ScHacHNER, in Medieval Universities (New York, 1939) , states, 
“ There were no formal examinations in Greece and Rome” (p. 4). 
There seems, therefore, to be little doubt that the competitive 
examination system, oral and written, used both in schools and 
for civil service, was not invented in the ancient West, but in 
China, and presumably was of purely Chinese origin. 


2. 
Tue CHINESE EXAMINATION SYSTEM 


In 165 B.C. a system of recommendation and examination, 
emphasizing moral excellence, was instituted. Thereafter both 
oral and written examinations were occasionally used. After 622 
A.D. the essentially open competitive examination took place 
annually or every three years. To compete in a final, metropolitan, 
or palace examination it was necessary to have been graduated from 
a government school or to have passed a district or prefectural 
examination. Beginning in 1066, examinations in the national 
capital and accompanying tests in the palace were held every 
three years. From 1370 on, the system was so adjusted that one 
who passed the examination in a district was known as hsiu-ts‘ai 
95% , one who passed at the provincial capital became a chii-jén 
#2, and one who was successful at a national capital, a chin-shih 
%£-+-. The three honors corresponded roughly to the western B. A., 
M.A., and Ph. D. degrees, and the system was conducted with 
great regularity and rigidity until its abolition in 1905 by an im- 
perial edict. Examinations were based on general learning rather 
than specific or technical knowledge of the classics and history. 
Good style in essays and beautiful and correct calligraphy were 
stressed. As for practical knowledge of administration, the suc- 
cessful candidates were expected to go through a probationary 
period, a rotation of office and a routine of promotion. Theoreti- 
cally, all officials of rank should have passed the state examinations; 
practically, there were many exceptions. But on the average there 
were many more officials from magistrate up to imperial clerks, 
secretaries and state ministers, who had passed the examinations 
than who had not. These few points about the Chinese civil service 
and these dates 1115 B.C. (traditional) , 165 B. C.,622 A. D., 1066, 
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and 1370, are worth noting for comparison with the western civil 
service examination system. 


S. 
DEVELOPMENT OF EXAMINATIONS IN THE WEST 


In the West the development of the examination system is later 
than in China. An anonymous article in the Cornhill Magazine 
(4, 1861, 692-712) says, “Competitive examinations may be 
divided into two great classes: scholastic and official. As to the 
origin of official examinations, (it) is distinctly traceable to the 
popularity of scholastic examinations. ... In England competitive 
examinations for scholastic purposes are comparatively late.” In 
Europe the use of examinations is considerably earlier, but the 
word itself is a comparatively recent one; according to Murray’s 
New English Dictionary, “ examination” is a modern word, first 
used in the sense of “ test ” in 1612. There is no other usage before 
the 14th century and most of its combinations, such as “ exami- 
nation paper,” “examination questions and answers,” appear as 
late as the 19th century. As we have seen, there was no formal 
examination system in Greece and Rome, nor in the Cathedral and 
Monastery Schools. H. Mapen, in his On the Origin of Universities 
and Academic Degrees (London, 1835, p. 2), says, “ The twelfth 
century is the origin of (modern) universities.” He points out 
further (p. 18) that the degrees of doctor and bachelor in theology 
were not known till the year 1215, which is the earliest date given 
for western examinations. According to the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, “ the earliest university examinations of which a description 
is available are those in civil and common law held at Bologna at 
a period subsequent to 1219.” The early type of examination in 
the university up to the eighteenth century was chiefly oral, either 
in the form of question and answer, or of disputation, determi- 
nation, defense of a thesis, or delivery of a public lecture. Arthur 
O. Norton’s Readings in the History of Education (Cambridge, 
1909) also gives a good summary: 


The system of examinations grew up slowly. Generalization is difficult owing to the 
differences in practices in various universities, but broadly speaking the student who 


* Paul Monroe, Cyclopaedia of Education, New York, 1931, 2, 532. 
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took a Master’s or Doctor’s degree in any Faculty passed through the three stages of 
Bachelor, Licentiate, and Doctor, and at each stage underwent some form of examination. 
The examination for the license (to teach anywhere) seems to have been the most 
formidable of the three, that for the Doctorate being mainly ceremonial. In general, 
the examination tested the candidate’s knowledge of the books prescribed, and his 


power of public debate (124-5). 

In the whole section of Norton’s work on examinations there 
is no statement regarding a written test. Even in H. RasHpa.w’s 
Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1895), no 
reference to written competitive examinations can be found. The 
private examination at Bologna was said to be the real test of 
competence, the so-called public examination being a mere cere- 
mony. The candidate gave a lecture or exposition of two prepared 
passages assigned from the civil or canon law, and then other 
doctors asked him supplementary questions, and “ might suggest 
objections to the answers” (1, 266-69). These were, after all, 
oral tests. As RASHDALL says, it is a curious fact that “ we have 
no express evidence of the existence . . . of any examination what- 
ever. When a candidate presented himself before the Chancellor 
for the License in Arts, he had to swear that he had ‘ heard ’ cer- 
tain books, and nine Regent Masters . . . were required to testify 
or ‘ depose’ to their ‘ knowledge ’ of his sufficiency. . ... Whether 
the Masters had any other means of judging of the candidate’s 
knowledge and capacity than had been afforded by his perform- 
ances in the various disputations required for the degree cannot 
be pronounced with certainty ” (2, Pt. 2, 442). 

Nathan Scuacuner, in his Medieval Universities, explicitly 
states: 


Examinations for the various degrees seem to have been conspicuous for their 
nullity. . . . Writers on the medieval universities have held their hands in horror at 
this state of affairs. What, no written examinations? What an impossible situation! 


(281). 

Written examination is said to be unknown until the eighteenth 
century. Even Germany, “the land of examinations,” is not ex- 
cepted. According to Friedrich PautseEn, professor of philosophy 
and pedagogy in the University of Berlin, who has written several 
books on German universities, academic examinations led to the 
ancient academic degrees which are nothing more than recom- 
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mendations or ornaments. The universal adoption of the system 
of state examinations is the work of the nineteenth century. In 
the eighteenth century hardly more than the beginnings of the 
system are to be found. For the medical profession academic 
examinations and degrees were prescribed. The medical examina- 
tions began in 1725. For admission to the profession of teaching 
in Prussia, special pedagogical examinations were not finally estab- 
lished until 1810.’ W. W. Rouss, in his History of the Study of 
Mathematics at Cambridge (London, 1835, p. 193), states that 
he can find no record of European examinations by means of a 
written paper earlier than those introduced in 1702 by Richard 
BENTLEY at Trinity College, Cambridge. Monror’s Cyclopaedia 
of Education states, ““ Written examination was probably unknown 
in Europe until 1702... . Practical examinations had been em- 
ployed for a long time in the medieval universities in such a subject 
as medicine.” This date, 1702, is late, but it is adopted by the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. A recent attempt to find an earlier 
date, 1518, has been made by Sir Michael SaptEr, who says, “ If 
so, it [1518] must have been one of the earliest of such exami- 
nations.” But the same author says, “'The evidence is not very 
clear,” because “in Colet’s lifetime the scholarship examination 
seems to have been selective, if not competitive.” * Accordingly, 
the attempt appears fruitless, and the year 1702 remains the 
reliable date to mark the beginning of the written examination 


in Europe. 

The first honor examination more or less in its modern form 
was the mathematical tripos, founded in 1747. However, accord- 
ing to Christopher Worpswortn’s detailed description of the tripos 
system in his Social Life in the English Universities (Cambridge, 
1874, 218-44) , it seems to be still mainly in the form of disputation. 


7 Friedrich Pauusen, Die deutschen Universitdten und das Universititsstudium, Ber- 
lin, 1902, Bk. 4, Ch. “ Die Priifungen,” particularly 434-36. Also his Die deutschen 
Universititen. Fiir die Universitatsausstellung in Chicago 1893, 2 vol. (Berlin, 1893), 
translated by E. D. Perry under the title The German Universities, their Character 
and Historical Development, London, 1895, 219-22. 

® Cf. “ The Scholarship System in England to 1890 and Some of its Developments,” 
an article in Essays on Examinations in International Institute Examination Enquiry, 


London, 1936, 34. 
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That is probably why J. Bass Mutuinecer in his History of the 
University of Cambridge (London, 1888) refers to “ the candidates 
not having really undergone any examination whatever ” (178) . 
The qualification for a degree was in fact merely four years’ resi- 
dence. Cambridge held an honor examination in mathematics only, 
and until 1797 the proctors exercised the privilege of inserting 
names into the honor list at will.? Meanwhile, entrance examina- 
tions at Trinity College were adopted in 1744, and public entrance 
examinations at fixed times were first established in 1759.?° Thus, 
step by step, the new method of written examination came into 
force. In 1772 Dr. Jess of Peterhouse sought to raise the average 
standard of attainment by proposing to make annual examination 
compulsory for all students. The scheme was opposed, and it was 
not adopted until 1790." The tripos, however, was gradually en- 
larged from mathematics (1747) to the classical tripos (1821), 
moral science and natural science triposes (both established in 
1851) and to the law tripos and historical tripos (1872) , and so on. 

In Oxford, examinations were definitely introduced for the B. A. 
and M.A. degrees by Laup in 1636-1638. But “the method of 
interrogation seems to have been exclusively oral” *? and the 
editors of the Encyclopaedia Britannica doubt that it was enforced. 
Batrour says, “ Oxford, until 1802, granted its degrees on the 
formal report of three unpaid examiners, Masters of Arts appointed 
for three days without regard to their qualifications ” (239). It 
was not until 1802 that a genuine examination for the B. A. degree 
was begun and a small honor list with names in order of merit was 
published. The “ disputation,” in which a candidate had to argue 
for his degree with a professor, took the place of examination in 
the medieval universities and “ was not quite extinct in Oxford as 
late as 1834.” ** Thus in Europe not until after 1219 was there oral 
examination; probably not until 1702 was there written exami- 
nation; not until 1747 was there mathematical tripos; not until 


®° Graham Batrour, The Educational System of Great Britain and Ireland, Oxford, 
1898, 239. 

10 Sir M. Santer, The Scholarship System in England, 53. 

11 W. W. Rousse, Trinity College, Cambridge, London, 1906, 84. 

12.G. C. Bropricx, A History of the University of Oxford, London, 1886, 114-5. 

13H. G. Rawutnson, Indian Historical Studies, London, 1913, 82 n. 
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1802 was there real examination for the B. A. degree and not until 
1821 were there other triposes. As late as 1872 the development 
of the 14 triposes is still incomplete. As far as clear and reliable 
evidences are concerned, I am inclined to think that scholastic 
examination in Europe was developed in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 

As for official civil service examinations, France adopted such 
a system in the first revolution, 1791; Germany around 1800; 
India in 1855; and England applied the Indian system to all home 
service in 1870. Thus the scholastic examinations are not far ahead 
of civil service examinations. 


II. WESTERN SOURCES DESCRIBING OR REFERRING TO 
THE CHINESE EXAMINATION SYSTEM 


iL 
RELATIONS OF THE WEST WITH THE East 


Although there were relations of the West with the East before 
the Christian era, and maintenance of communication with China 
by way of the interior of Asia during the middle ages, no attempt 
is made in this paper to trace such antiquity. In Marco Poto’s 
account of his travels, of which the first Latin translation appeared 
in 1320, there was no reference to the Chinese examination system, 
because under the Yiian Dynasty (1280-1367) , dominated by the 
Mongols, the examinations were discontinued for more than seven 
decades (1257-1315), during which period Marco Poto was in 
China (1271-1295). Presumably this is why there is no record of 
the system in his work. 

Partly owing to Marco Poto’s influence, European adventurers 
began seeking a new route to the East. Under this impulse rela- 
tions of the West with the East reopened in the sixteenth century. 
The first Portuguese embassy arrived in Chinain 1517. The arrival 
at Canton of the Spanish occurred in 1575; the Dutch came in 
1604; the English in 1637; the French in 1660; and the Americans 
in 1784. The English East India Company was chartered in 1600. 
In 1623 the company broke the Portuguese naval power and ob- 
tained a foothold in India. In 1699 regular British trade was estab- 
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lished at Canton under the leadership of the East India Company, 
and lasted until 1833. 

In the meantime Western missionaries, especially the Jesuits, 
had gone to China where they introduced Western sciences. In 
return they reported Chinese philosophy and many strange things 
to their fatherlands. Among the Jesuits the most famous was 
Matteo Ricci, who arrived at Macao in 1582, at Canton in 1594, 
and at Peking in 1601. Ricci was appointed a high official of the 
imperial government and associated with many well-educated 
Chinese. He translated several works into Chinese and also made 
reports to Europe on conditions in China. Among Protestant 
Christians, the first to reach China was Robert Morrison. He 
was sent by the London Missionary Society in 1807, and in 1809 
he was appointed translator to the East India Company. In 1817 
he accompanied Lord Amuerst as interpreter to Peking and in 
1824 returned to England, taking with him a large Chinese 
library. His magnum opus was his Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language, which appeared in three parts between 1815 and 1823, 
and in which there is an excellent detailed description of the 
Chinese examination system based on Chinese primary sources. 
This account is still one of the best in the English language. 

From the sixteenth century on there were many missionaries, 
as well as merchants, travelers, and diplomatic officials, who went 
to China for short visits or for a long residence, and wrote articles 
or books. In various of these the Chinese examination system was 
described, or at least mentioned, in different languages. Stimu- 
lated by these descriptions, numbers of eminent thinkers, who had 
never been in China but who admired the Chinese nation and 
people, published articles in popular magazines to promote the 
adoption of the Chinese system. 


2. 


SOURCES DESCRIBING THE CHINESE EXAMINATIONS OF THE 
SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


The earliest source is an account by Gaspard da Cruz who sailed 
to the East Indies in 1548, went to China in 1556, and was its first 
missionary. He returned to Portugal in 1569 and the narrative of 
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his travels was first published (1569-1570) in Italian at Venice, 
from the original Portuguese manuscript. An English translation 
by R. Writs was included in Richarde Eprn’s Historye of Travayle 
in the West and East Indies and Other Countreys (London, 1577, 
239-40) under the chapter entitled, “ Reports of the Province of 
China.” Among other things he described Chinese officials as 
gentlemen or “ Lou-teas ” [Lao-t‘ai-yeh?] who “ doe come to that 
honor and title, . . . doe serve their prince in weightie matters for 
iustice, and are created after trial made of their learning.” Licenti- 
ates and doctors are also briefly described. 

A more detailed account is found in the work of GoNZALEZ DE 
Menpoza, an Augustinian friar who was a member of the abortive 
Spanish embassy to China of 1584. His work was published in 
Rome in 1585. An English translation by R. Parke was entitled 
The Historie of the Great and Mightie Kingdom of China and the 
Situation Thereof (London, 1588). In the first volume, an entire 
chapter (14) is devoted to the account “of the examination of 
such whome they preferre to the degree of Loytia, which is with 
us the degree of a doctor; and how they doo commence them, and 
how they doo beare him companie.” The competitive examination, 
the ceremony, the method of appointing officials, are described. 
“This mighty kingdome,” says GONZALEZ, “is one of the best 
ruled and governed of any that is at this time known in the world.” 
He admired Chinese philosophy and the Chinese school system 
(116) . 

In 1596 Queen Elizabeth sent a letter to the “ king” of China. 
This fact indicates the interest of England in the Far East. In 
Samuel Purcnas’ Hakluytus Posthumous (old edition, 1599; later 
edition, London, 1810; new edition, 1905-1907) , there is “ an ex- 
cellent treatise of the Kingdome of China, and of the estate and 
government thereof: Printed in Latine at Macao a citie of the 
Portuguese in China, an Dom. 1590 and written Dialogue-wise.” 
The Chinese examination system is described and praised in Volume 
2, pp. 569-580. All magistrates “ are elected from those who passed 
the examination.” “ By reason of this excellent order and harmony 
of magistrates placed one under another . . . for obtaining of any 
dignity or magistrates, the way is open without all respect of 
gentry or blood, unto all men, if they be learned.” 
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At the end of the sixteenth century or the beginning of the 
seventeenth there is “a Discourse of the Kingdom of China taken 
out of Riccius and Trigantius ” containing a detailed description 
of “ Degrees . . . both philosophical and militarie ” and the whole 
government structure of China. Confucian classics are the chief 
requirements in the examinations, each learns it of his own master. 
“ The first Degree is conferred in every Citie in that place which 
is called the Schoole, by some learned man designed to that office 
by the King” (424). “The second degree is called Kiugin 
[Chii-jén], and may be compared with our Licentiates, and is con- 
ferred but once in three years” (426). Thirty examiners, two for 
each province, are appointed. In every city there is a huge palace 
built for examinations, “ compassed with high walls, with many 
stations for the Examiners separate from noyse; and foure thousand 
Cels or Studies . . . wherein is a stoole and table for one man, but 
none may see or confer with any other” (427). Then the author 
narrates the dates of examination, the regulations of examina- 
tions, and precautions against fraud such as “their Garments 
searched.” The subjects of examinations, the stress on the style 
of essay and neat writing and definite form of composition, are 
also depicted. “The third Degree is like our Doctorship, called 
Cin-su [chin-shih], which is conferred every third year, but only 
at Paquin [Peking]. . . . These Doctours presently have their 
peculiar Vest, Cap, Bootes ” (429). “The Licentiates and Doc- 
tors of the Same Year respect one another as Brethren ever after, 
and love the Friends also of their Colleagues, and honour their 
Examiners as Fathers” (430). Military examinations are also 
described. 

The above statements must have been drawn from personal 
observation and thorough understanding of the Chinese exami- 
nation and governmental system.** 

Another detailed description of the Chinese examinations is in 
Nicolas Tricautt’s Du Voyage de la Chine (Lyons, 1616, 50-72) , 
of which the material is collected from the accounts of the travelers 
and from the comments of Jesuits. In 1602 there is a letter of 


** The discourse is collected in Samuel Purcnas, 1905-1907, twenty volumes, vol. 12, 
414-72. 
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Father Diego de Panrora to Father Luys de GUzMaN written in 
Peking.** The letter becomes the basis of a remarkable passage in 
Robert Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy (1st ed., London, 1621, 
later edition, 1893) , which reads as follows: 

Out of their philosophers and Doctors they [the Chinese] choose Magistrates; their 
politick Nobles are taken from such as be moraliter nobiles, virtuous noble; nobilitas 
ut olim ab officio, non a natura, as in Israel of old, and their office was to defend and 
govern their country, not to hawk, hunt, eat, drink, game alone, as too many doo. 
Their Lausie, Mandarins, Litterates, Licentiates, and such as have raised themselves 
by their worth, are their noble men, only thought fit to govern state (2, 162). 


This paragraph was written in contrast with the English political 
and social system and apparently with the purpose of satire and 
stimulation to reform his own government. But Burton’s praise 
of Chinese administration is not based entirely on correct assump- 
tions, because Chinese officials do eat and drink and gamble, 
though they do not “ hawk ” and “hunt ” like English gentlemen. 

In 1665, to satisfy “the curious and advance the Trade of Great 
Britain,” there appeared in London an English translation of the 
work entitled The History of that Great and Renowned Monarchy 
of China (London, 1655), lately written in Italian by Alvaroz 
SeMEDO, a Portuguese, after he had resided twenty-two years at 
the court and in famous cities of that kingdom. Besides narrations 
of the provinces, dispositions, manners, learning, law, militia, 
government, and religion of the people together with the traffic 
and commodities of the country, the work has three chapters 
systematically depicting the whole procedure of the examination 
system. These, which are good, despite some small mistakes, we 
have no space to quote here.*® Likewise, we will not quote Johan 
Nievuor’s Der Gesandschaft in die Tartary und Chine (Amster- 
dam, 1666) , which was translated into English under the title An 
Embassy from the East-India Company .. . to China (London, 
1669) . Gabriel de MacauHAgs’ A New History of China (London. 
1688) , in which Chinese government is highly praised and the 
examination system is mentioned in pages 218-20, has to be treated 


18 Purcnas, 12, 377. 

2° Ch. 7, “ Of their manner of study, and admittance to examinations.” Ch. 8, “ Of 
the manners of their examinations, and how their degrees are conferred.” Ch. 9, 
“ Of the degrees of Doctors” (pp. 35-37). 
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in the same way. Before presenting the material of the eighteenth 
century, we may mention two early Chinese visitors, Michael Cun 
Fo-cum and Archadius Hoang, to Paris and London. Cutn became 
a friend of Thomas Hyps, the noted Orientalist, and met with a 
warm reception at Oxford. Hoane was made interpreter in the 
Bibliothéque du Roi by Louis XIV.” 

In the eighteenth century one of the most influential works is 
Du Haupe’s Description de la Chine (Paris, 1735). This is based 
chiefly on reports of Jesuits and on previous works. Immediately 
an English translation was produced in London (1736), entitled 
History of China. A few years later, another English translation 
with the translator’s notes and corrections appeared in the same 
city (1738, 1741), and a German translation was produced in 
1747-1749. The work was widely reviewed. Because of its wide 
circulation the work becomes so important that it arouses a 
group of French admirers of Chinese civilization, like VoLTaire, 
RovussEAv, and others with whom we shall deal presently. There 
are a few chapters describing the Chinese education, examination 
and government system, giving information similar to that men- 


tioned above. 
3. 


FRENCH ADMIRERS OF CHINESE CIVILIZATION AND THE INFLUENCE 
OF CHINESE CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS ON FRANCE 


Partly owing to these works and partly to the political, social, 
and religious dissatisfaction of some eminent thinkers in Europe,’ 
there developed in France and England a considerable amount of 
admiration for Chinese civilization. During the first half of the 
eighteenth century, China was an important source of inspiration 
for literature, philosophy, and painting. As Grimm wrote in 1785, 
there was a time when all chimneys were covered by a grotesque 
Chinese figure and most of the furniture was made in Chinese 
style.*® In these circumstances, it is no wonder that VoLTAIRE was 


17 Fan, Tsén-chung, Chinese Culture in England, Ph.D. thesis, Harvard University, 
1931, 96-98. 

8 Ting TcHao-Ts‘tnc, Les descriptions de la Chine par les Frangaise (1650-1750), 
Paris, 1928, 99-104. 

2° Grimm, Friedrich, Correspondence littéraire, philosophique, et critique de Grimm 
et de Diderot, new ed., Paris, 1829-31, t. 14, 288. 
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said by an anonymous author in 1747 to have followed Du Hatpr 
in admiring China.”? From Vourtarre’s verse and other writings 
we know that he is the most sincere and zealous admirer of Chinese 
civilization. He considered China not as a country of despotism 
but as an absolute monarchy established on paternalism. “The 
law and tranquillity of this grand empire are founded on the law 
of the most natural and the most sacred harmony: the respect of 
children for their parents.” ** This is a favorite opinion of VoL- 
TAIRE, whose ideal government is at one and the same time 
absolute and constitutional. The Chinese government, at least 
according to the writings of the Jesuits, exactly corresponded to 
VourTarreE’s ideal. On the one side, the emperors of China, such as 
K‘aNnG-HsI (1662-1722) and his successors, were absolute; on the 
other side, the officials directed by scholars, philosophers, and 
literati, represented a selection from the people. Thus VoLTaire 
writes, “ If there has ever been a state in which the life, honor, and 
the welfare of people have been protected by law, it is the empire 
of China.” *? Concerning the Chinese civil service, VOLTAIRE ad- 
mired the literary officials (“les fonctionnaires lettrés”) who 
scrupulously observed the Confucian doctrine and who were not 
imbued with fanaticism, but dutiful and obedient. Thus he says, 
“The human mind certainly cannot imagine a government better 
than this one where everything is to be decided by the large tri- 
bunals, subordinated to each other, of which the members are 
received only after several severe examinations. Everything in 
China regulates itself by these tribunals” (162) . 

We turn to Montesquieu, who knew not only Du Hatpr’s 
work, but also the translations of Chinese classics and several other 
important works.”* In his De l’esprit des lois many chapters are 
devoted to China. About the government he writes, “Our mis- 
sionaries tell us that the vast empire has an admirable government, 
in which there is a proper mixture of fear, honor, and virtue.” * 


°° Cited by Virgile Pinot, La Chine et la formation de l’esprit philosophique cn 
France (1640-1740), Paris, 1932, 168. 

*2 VoLTaIRE, Francois, Zuvres complétes de Voltaire, t. 15, Siecle de Louis XIV, 76. 

*2 Op. cit., XIII, Essai sur les mceurs, 163. 

23 Corprier, Henri, La Chine en France au XVIIIe siécle, Paris, 1910, 123. 

** De lesprit des lois, Bk. 8, Ch. 21, Paris, 1878, 117-8. 
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Contrary to Vourarre’s theory, MonrTEsQuiEu conceived of the 
government of China as a despotism. “ The principal object of 
government which the Chinese legislature had in view was the 
peace and tranquillity of the empire” (Bk. 19, Ch. 19, p. 284). 
For achieving this purpose, “ they founded together their religion, 
laws, manners, and customs.” “ The precepts relating to these four 
points they called rites. ... They spent their whole youth in 
learning them, their whole life in their practice, they were taught 
by their men of learning, they were inculcated by magistrates. . . . 
China was well governed” (Bk. 19, Ch. 17, p. 282). It should be 
pointed out, however, that in many cases he also criticizes the 
customs and characteristics of the Chinese people.” 
Contemporaneously, Dinerot in his Dictionnaire encyclopédique 
wrote a good section on China. “ These peoples who are, from an 
unanimous consent, superior to all the nations of Asia, by their 
antiquity, their spirit, their progress in arts, their wisdom, their 
politics, their taste for philosophy; they even compete in all of 
these points, in the judgment of some, with the most enlightened 
countries of Europe.” ** He praised Chinese philosophy and Con- 
fucianism, and stability of government based on the paternal 
principle. The empire may change its master, but the constitution 
is not changed (277-78). Roussrau regarded China as “ an im- 
mense country of Asia where the honorable literati lead to the 
highest dignity of the state.”?’ In the Discours sur l’économie 
politique, he eulogizes the administration and justice of China. 
QuEsNAy even desired to introduce Chinese competitive examina- 
tion system into Europe. Qursnay, the author of Le Despotisme 
de la Chine,”* was the leader of the economists or physiocrats, and 
the most notable theorist of the neo-monarchist school, which 
prepared the way for the French Revolution. His theory of free 
trade is said to be largely taken from the Chinese classical theory. 


25 For a detailed discussion, E. CARCASSONNE’s article is remarkable. La Chine dans 
“L’esprit des lois ” in Revue d’histoire litteraire de la France 31, No. 2 (1924), 193-205 

2° Diperot, Dictionnaire encyclopédique in Cuvres complétes de Denis Diderot, 
Paris, 1818, 2, p. 263. 

27 Discours sur cette question: Le rétablissement des sciences et des arts a-t-il contribué 
a épurer les meeurs, cited by Henri Corpier, La Chine en France, 121-22. 

°° F. Quesnay, Euvres économiques et philosophiques, Paris, 1888, 563-695. 
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The system of public competitive examinations of China was con- 
sidered by Quesnay to be a good model, without parallel in Europe. 
According to G. F. Hupson, Quresnay, “like ail the Sinophils of 
his time, was a great admirer of this system, and desired some- 
thing like it for Europe; he held that . . . it was the first duty of a 
ruler to promote education in this. But with the exception of 
China, the necessity of this institution, which is the foundation of 
government, has been ignored by all kingdoms.” * 

The voluminous author BRUNETIERE, in the Revue des deux 
mondes, wrote that the physiocrats were united in the attempt to 
introduce “esprit chinois” into France. BruNETIERE believed 
that French education was really based on the Chinese principle 
of competitive literary examinations, and that the idea of a civil 
service recruited by competitive examinations undoubtedly owed 
its origin to the Chinese system which was popularized in France 
by the philosophers, especially Voitatre.*® This definite conclu- 
sion that the French civil service examination system came from 
China is adopted by several authors.** I have found a few books 
devoted to the French civil service, but none of them deals in 
detail with its origin or history. As far as I can trace it, it seems 
that the civil service examination in France was first set up by 
TALLEYRAND and put into practice in 1791,°* but after ten years 
it lapsed. In 1840 an envoy was sent to Germany to examine the 
system used there with a view to its application in France. Later 
on at least part of the British civil service examination system used 
in Burma and India was adopted by France in an Indo-Chinese 
colony where the Chinese examination system had been used pre- 
viously under Chinese suzerainty.** 


°° G. F. Hupson, Europe and China, London, 1931, 323-26. 

°° Martino’s work, L’orient dans la littérature francaise, is reviewed by Ferdinand 
BruneEtTIERE in the Revue des deux mondes, Paris, 1906, 35, 699 et seq. The same 
review of Brunetiire is also included in the Etudes critiques sur Vhistoire de la 
littérature francaise, t. 8 (1907), 196-99. 

*1 William Leonard Scuwartz, The Imaginative Interpretation of the Far East in 
Modern French Literature, 1800-1925, Paris, 1927, 2. Mary G. Mason, Western Con- 
cepts of China and the Chinese, 1840-1876, New York, 1939, 170, and Henri Bernarp’s 
article in The Nankai Social and Economic Quarterly, 9, 1 (April, 1936), 109-10. 

82 Sir Michael Sapter, Essays on Examinations, 56-8. 

°3 In the Princeton Review XLII, 1-21, there is an article, “ The History and Literature 


2 
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4. 
Tue ENGLISH ADMIRERS OF CHINESE CIVILIZATION 


Now we turn to England, where also there were Chinese ad- 
mirers. It is interesting to learn that William Tempe, Samuel 
Jounson, Appison and Go.psmiTH, intellectual leaders of their 
age, had at different times and in varying degrees, an appreciation 
of Chinese ideas.** 

Several popular magazines advocated adoption of the Chinese 
civil service examination system. As early as 1755 there is an article 
about China in the Gentleman’s Magazine which reads as follows: 

Writing is the only Test by which a Man of Sense desires to be try’d.... All 
authors agree that the Chinese excell all other Nations in the Art of Government... . 


Their Honour and Titles are not Hereditary; . .. The Mandarins are chosen once a 
year at the Metropolis of China.*® 


In A Letter to Cleomenes, King of Sparta (London, 1731, 91-98) , 
Eustace BupGELL maintains that “every post of honor or profit 
in a commonwealth ought to be made the reward of real merit. 
This maxim ought to be observed in every well-governed state. If 
any modern Politician should take it into his Head that this Maxim, 
however excellent in itself, cannot possibly be observed in so large 
and populous a Kingdom as Great Britain, I beg leave to inform 
such a Politician, that at this very time, this glorious Maxim is 
most strictly follow’d and observ’d in the Largest, the most 
populous, and the best Govern’d Empire in all the world; I mean 


of Civil Service Reform,” which states that “competitive examination was tried in 
France for ten years beginning in 1791” (p. 19) but had failed to continue because 
“with the revolution, enlightened despotism on the Chinese model ceased to be an idea 
for practical politics” (Hupson, op. cit., 326). There is another article in the National 
Quarterly Review 15 (Sept. 1867) 365-84, which says, “In 1840 M. LaBonLAye was 
sent to Germany .. . to explain the system used there with a view to its application 
in France.” His report was printed under the title, “ De l’enseignement et du noviciat 
administratif en Allemagne” (p. 366). This shows that the French examination system 
was reconsidered in the 1840's. In 1847 the most complete work on the Chinese 
examination system was published under the title, Essai sur Vhistoire de lV’instruction 
publique en Chine, par Edouard Brot. From 1844 on, France began to invade Annam 
where the Chinese examination system was applied (Ch‘ing T‘ung-k‘ao, an official 
compilation of the political system of the Ch‘ing, 296 (1896 ed., 4b). 

**T. D. Fan, Chinese Culture in England, 154. 

®5 Gentleman’s Magazine or Monthly Intelligencer, 3 (March 1733) 112. 
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in China” (91). On the authority of Isaac Vosstus (Variarum 
Considerationum, 1685) and the Jesuit missionaries, BUDGELL re- 
counts in detail the systems of competitive examinations and of 
public censors.** T. C. Fan, in his Chinese Culture in England, 
concludes, “In the thirties and forties [of the 18th century] the 
political journalists, Eustace Bupceit, Lord CHEsTEeRFIELD, and 
the anonymous writers in the London Gazetteer, the London 
Journal, the Craftsman, and Fog’s Journal, found it refreshing to 
attack the ministry of WaLpoLe by using Chinese fables and 
maxims and customs and manners. The systems of the literary 
promotion and of public censorship, two of the age-long institutions 
of China, were considered worthy of imitation in England” (362) . 

The merits of the Chinese competitive examination system are 
summarized by an English author in 1775 in the following five 
points: 

[First] The youths, whom idleness and sloth never fail to corrupt, are by the constant 
employment diverted from ill courses. Secondly, study forms and polishes their wits. . .. 
Thirdly, all offices are filled by able men, and if they cannot prevent that injustice 
which proceeds from the covetousness and corrupt affections of officers, at least they 
will take care to hinder that which arises from ignorance and immorality. Fourthly, 
since the places are given, the emperor may with great justice turn out those officers 


whom he shall not find deserving. .. . Lastly, no fees are paid for the administration 
of justice.*? 


5. 


Notices OF THE CHINESE EXAMINATIONS BY ENGLISH 
DIPLOMATIC OFFICIALS IN CHINA (1793-1835) 


Thus far I have presented important extracts concerning the 
examination system from the writings of missionaries and travelers 
in the Orient, and have discussed the reflections of outstanding 
thinkers in France and England. The impressions of British diplo- 
matic officials in China at the end of the eighteenth century may 
now be presented. 

Lord Macartney was the first English ambassador to see the 
Chinese emperor in Jehol. Experienced both in diplomatic service 


°® Nicnots, John, Illustrations of the Literary History of the 18th Century, London, 
1817-1858, VIII, 197. 
87 The Chinese Traveller, London, 1775, 1, 109-110. 
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and in administration, he was selected for the post of governor- 
general in Madras and Bengal to fight against the “enormous 
abuses in administration.” ** In 1793 he was sent by the East 
India Company to China with a retinue of about 100 persons.” 
An abridged journal of the life of Macartney on his way to Peking 
(London, 1807) relates that he arrived at Nan-chan fu (Kiangsi) 
on Wednesday, December 11, 1793, and stayed at the examination 
hall of the provincial capital. The journal recounts that they 
“ were in a spacious public edifice, with a large hall in the center 
of it where the provincial candidates for literary degrees (which 
alone qualify for civil offices in China) are examined and received. 
Here most of the gentlemen of the embassy slept” (2, 370). An 
Authentic Account of an Embassy to China (London, 1797) by 
Sir G. L. Staunton, secretary to Lord Macartnry’s embassy, 
praised the Chinese examination system and the Chinese govern- 
ment (2, 153, 294-335). His son, George T. Staunton, who fol- 
lowed him to China, wrote a work entitled Miscellaneous Notices 
Relating to China (London, 1847) , in which he says, “ The short 
residence in China of Lord Macarrnry’s Embassy, was amply 
sufficient to discover that their superiority over other nations is in 
point of knowledge and of virtue. ... These literary degrees have 
generally been considered as similar to those conferred upon stu- 
dents in European universities; but it is to be observed that in 
China the examinations are not connected with any particular 
establisments or system of education, but are conducted periodically 
by officers appointed by the government, at each of the chief cities 
of the empire; and that they are, with few exceptions, open to all 
classes and descriptions whatsoever; the degrees also, instead of 
being merely literary, are, in fact, the sole regular channel of intro- 
duction of official employment, and consequently to rank and 
honors, in the empire” (2, 81). Obviously, before the embassy 


88 Macartney had been Envoy Extraordinary to Russia, governor of Grenada and 
other places before his appointment as ambassador to China. See John F. R.S. Barron, 
Some Accounts of the Public Life and a Selection from the Unpublished Writings of 
the Earl of Macartney, London, 1807, 1, 69. 

°° A list of the gentlemen who composed the retinue of the Earl of Macartney is 
found in A Narration of the British Embassy to China by Aeneas AnpErRson, New 
York, 1795, XITI-XVI. 
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set out for China, they had made a careful preparation and 
examination of the material furnished by missionaries. 

G.T.Straunton’s idea of Chinese government was widely quoted 
in many contemporary works.*® He became so much interested in 
the Chinese governmental and legal system that one of the im- 
portant codes entitled the T'a-Ch‘ing lii-li KiS##® was trans- 
lated by him into English in 1810 and two years later a French 
translation with additional notes was produced. On page 55 of 
the French edition regulations for examinations are incorporated 
and a note is added by the translator. This is probably the first 
appearance in English of Chinese official documents concerning 
the examinations. 

In 1816 when Lord Napier was negotiating at Canton, his 
embassy also lodged at the examination hall.** Thousands of candi- 
dates for the civil and military triennial examinations had arrived 
and the situation was threatening.” 

At the end of the eighteenth century the British government 
and merchants were anxious to expand their trade, to smooth 
their diplomatic and commercial relations with China, to obtain 
equality between the two nations and to get a thorough under- 
standing of the language, the government, the history, the customs, 
and the philosophy of the old empire in order to know how to deal 
with it. In this period the British merchants at Canton suggested 
that a college should be founded in India to train civil servants 
for the Orient. 


6. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS, AND STRONG RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE 
ADOPTION BY ENGLAND OF THE CHINESE EXAMINATION 
SYSTEM IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY BEFORE 1855 


The nineteenth century produced many books on the Chinese 
examination system. The most important ones are the Chinese 


“Such as William B. Lancpon, Ten Thousand Things Relating to China and the 
Chinese, London, 1843, 23, and G. T. Lay, The Chinese As They Are, Albany, 1843, 36. 

“1 Henry Exuis, Journal of the Proceedings of the Late Embassy to China, London, 
1817, 347. 

*2 William E. Soorniti, China and the West, London, 1925, 109. 
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Dictionary written in encyclopaedic style by Robert Morrison, 
and the works of Charles Gutziarr, W.H. Mrepuurst, and Thomas 
Taylor Mrapows. In the first part of the Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language (Macao, 1815), there is a long section (759-82) on the 
Chinese examination system dealing with historical development, 
regulations and practices, based on primary sources such as the 
Regulations for Examinations (K‘o-ch‘ang t‘iao-li FRA) and 
The Complete Collection of Educational Administration (Hsiieh- 
chéng ch‘iian-shi. #323) which are compilations of imperial 
decrees and official documents. The section on examinations in 
this dictionary still constitutes one of the best primary sources 
rendered into English, inasmuch as the Chinese examination system 
had few innovations after 1815. It is so important that a résumé 
of this section is made (1826) in the Asiatic Journal 221, 21-27. 
When Morrison returned to England in 1824, he took with him a 
large Chinese library. 

With the publication of Morrison’s dictionary, western society 
had a key to Chinese literature and more substantial knowledge of 
the Chinese system than before. In 1834, for instance, GuTZLAFF 
wrote in A Sketch of Chinese History: 


The government . . . from the time of the T‘ang Dynasty (618-907), has instituted 
regular examinations, open to all those who wish to become candidates for public 
employments. ... The utmost integrity is required from those who are invested with 
this high office, but nevertheless a great deal of clandestine management is carried on, 
both with and without their knowledge (1, 46). 


In spite of the “ clandestine management,” the author thought 
that the principle of the Chinese examinations was worth adopting 
in other countries; as he says in his China Opened (London, 1838) : 


None of the institutions of this great empire confer so great an honour on the founder, 
as the establishment of regular examinations, to select from amongst the most talented 
youths the officers of government. ... In China, only talent, without the least respect 
to persons, is promoted. . .. The principle is noble, and well worth the adoption of 
other countries; the application depends upon the state of the country where the 
experiment is made (2, 346). 


Mepuurst’s China: Its State and Prospects (London, 1838) , 
has a succinct chapter describing the Chinese “ literary examina- 
tions.” After listing advantages and disadvantages, the author 
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concludes, “ The system itself is truly admirable and worthy of 
imitation ” (151). 

The most persistent and almost fanatical advocate of the adop- 
tion of the Chinese examination system is, however, Thomas 
Taylor Mreapows, who left London for China in 1842 and returned 
on furlough in 1854. In 1846 he said he had a plan for British 
examinations written out and it was only an unusual circumstance 
that prevented its being sent home for publication with the manu- 
script of his Desultory Notes. Desultory Notes was published in 
1847, “ one of the main objects of which,” he says, “was to urge 
the institution of Public Service Competitive Examination for all 
British subjects with a view to the Improvement of the British 
Executive and the Union of the British Empire.” ** Mrapows 
maintains, “ The long duration of the Chinese empire is solely and 
altogether owing to the good government which consists in the 
advancement of men of talent and merit only.” * 

At the end of Note XI he says that China forms a practical 
lesson of four thousand years’ standing for the rulers of other 
states, and concludes forcefully: 

England will certainly lose every colony she possesses unless she adopts some 


system of impartial elevation of colonists to the posts and honors at the disposal of the 
crown... . 


That was said in 1847 when England feared Russia. Thereafter, 
Meapows actually employed the Competitive Examinations on 
clerks for the British service at Canton with the consent of Mr. 
Maccrecor, then consul. “ This totally unprecedented procedure 
on my part,” Mrapows says, “ raised both ridicule and reprobation 
among a certain class of my countrymen.” * In 1854, returning 
to England, he observed “ the progress of civil service and military 
examinations with very great interest.” In 1856 he published an- 
other work entitled The Chinese and Their Rebellions. In the 
preface and in several other sections of this book, he summarizes 
what he has written previously in 1847 and continues his pro- 
motion of “some well-digested system of local and metropolitan 
general examinations, for all British subjects, like that which has 


*8 The Chinese and Their Rebellions, XXII. 
44 Desultory Notes, op. cit., 124. ‘5 The Chinese and Their Rebellions, XXII. 
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existed with little variation in China for the last thousand years, 
but in more useful matters, and followed by special metropolitan 
examinations, to be passed before admission to the various sub- 
divisions of the three branches of the executive” (246-9) . 

It is to be noted that Mrapows stresses the principle of the 
Chinese examination system, not the details of the practice, so that 
a “ well-digested system ” may be worked out. He spent ten years 
promoting the adoption of the Chinese examination system. When 
he died in 1869, he thought that he had accomplished something 
in this line. Nevertheless, possibly owing to his strong terms, 
there was in 1871 an anonymous article in Macmillan’s Magazine 
against his “eccentric work, both in its views and in the manner 
of expressing them,” and the Chinese examination is adversely 
criticized as being of a country where “ offices are notoriously sold 
to the highest bidder” (135: 216-23). This article, however, was 
too late to influence the adoption of the British system because 
the principle of civil service had been passed in 1855 and had been 
put into effect in all offices (1870) . On the other hand, Mrapows’ 
first work, published in 1847, and the second one, 1856, using such 
strong terms in recommendation, must have been timely and 
influential. A proof of his influence on society is a good comment 
of his work on China in the Eclectic Review 104: 550-60 (1856) 
in which the reviewer calls on the reader “ to accept his opinion.” 

In the meantime MEapows was not alone in praising the Chinese 
system and trying to introduce it into the West. Many others 
were doing the same thing. In 1835 R. InGuEs praised the system 
and even mentioned the Chinese influence on the Indian service.*® 
In 1836 Hugh Murray, in An Historical and Descriptive Account 
of China, points out, “The peculiar advantages of the Chinese 
government are mainly connected with its arrangement for 
securing intelligent functions in the different branches of admini- 
stration” (169). In 1838 C. T. Down1nG comments, “‘ The whole 
of China may be said to resemble one vast university which is 
governed by the scholars who have been educated within its 
walls.” ** Though such a system would not raise bold generals and 


* Tt will be quoted in the section on India. 
“7C. T. Downina, The Fan-qui in China, London, 1838, 2, 255. 
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is not successful in preventing abuses, “ the principles are excellent.” 
NEUMANN, a professor of Chinese in Oxford, also affirms that the 
Chinese system of government is by far the best that ever existed 
in the East.** In 1841 Bior’s Essai sur l’instruction en Chine con- 
tained nearly all the information extant on the subject, digested 
in a very lucid manner. Even after the First Anglo-Chinese War 
(1839-42) when Chinese prestige had greatly suffered, the Chinese 
examination system was praised in the works of Lanapon (see 
note 40) , FisHBourNE,* and in The Times Special Correspondence 
for the years 1857-58. 

More than seventy works or articles published in the period 
1570 to 1870 describing the Chinese examination system are 
arranged alphabetically in the appendix. Only about one third of 
these works have been quoted here. 


w 
EVIDENCE IN FAVOR OF CHINESE INFLUENCE 


The seventy-odd western sources mentioned, mostly written in or 
translated into English and published in London, by missionaries, 
travelers, diplomatic officials, merchants, eminent thinkers in books 
and magazines, lead to the following tentative conclusions: (a) 
the time is early enough for the Chinese examination system to 
influence the Western system, (b) East and West are well con- 
nected by the above-mentioned writers and by the East India 
Company, and (c) before the adoption of the civil service exami- 
nation system in England (1855) the Chinese system was not 
entirely unknown to London society because of the many publi- 
cations, and because of two Chinese libraries: Morrison’s collec- 
tion and the India Office library; the latter will be explained below. 
A contemporary writer rightly says in 1847, “The existence of a 
system of examinations, based on this principle [of China], is well 
known to every educated European; and it is literally impossible 
to conceive that the various writers of China from the Jesuit 
missionaries who lived upwards of 150 years ago, to the Sinologues 


‘8 Ibid. 
*° Capt. Fisopourne, Impressions of China, London, 1854, pp. 39, 44-46. 
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of the present day, can have failed to perceive the effects of this 
institution.” °° Yet the late professor of political science, Dr. 
Graham Wauts of the University of London, gave a speech in 
1931, saying, “We in England were, of course, the first to use, 
since the great kingdom of China (which we did not know any- 
thing about), the system of competitive examinations for public 
appointments.” ** 


III. DrevELOPMENT OF THE CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION IN INDIA 
AND ENGLAND AND THE WEIGHT OF EVIDENCE 
AGAINST CHINESE INFLUENCE 


i. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE East INpIA CoMPANY’S CIVIL 
SERVICE AND OF HAILEYBURY COLLEGE 


In the second part of this essay we examined the western sources 
on the Chinese open competitive examinations which present the 
possibility of outside influence on the English civil service system. 
We now deal with the problem from the inside, tracing the develop- 
ment of the civil service examinations in India and in England 
from the beginning to 1870. 

The civil servants of the East India Company, originally called 
“factors” and “ writers,” were trained on the principle of appren- 
ticeship for several years. In 1773 Parliament instituted an inquiry 
into the affairs of the East India Company and tried to put a stop 
to abuses in the Indian administration. A Court of Directors was 
organized, and the Earl of MacartNry was appointed in 1780." 
Gradually more restrictions were put on civil servants as to age 
limits and scale of promotions. 

In 1801 the Directors of the Company established the “ India 
Office Library ” to which several collectors presented their famous 
collections including some 13,000 Oriental manuscripts, some in 
Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese,” so that by the beginning of the 


5° Desultory Notes, 124. 

51 Paul Monroe, Conference on Examinations, London, 1931, 167. 

52 Barrow, John F., Life of the Earl of Macartney, London, 1807, 1, 69. 
58 Sir Malcolm C. C. Seton, The India Office, London, 1926, 238-240. 
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nineteenth century the officers of the Company were equipped 
with many books and manuscripts about China from which com- 
mercial, political and social conditions in that country might be 
studied. 

At the same time a great effort was made to recruit civil servants 
for the Orient. As early as 1789 the first plan for a preliminary 
course for “ writers ” is said to have emanated from the Company’s 
Factory at Canton, and during the nineties, resulted in a year’s 
training in London in the tea trade for youths destined for China. 
In 1800 Lord WetuEstey founded his college at Calcutta, where 
instruction in literature, science and Oriental languages was given 
to newly arrived civilians. It seems, however, that the Factory at 
Canton continued to give suggestions for the establishment of an 
East India College. Part of the Factory’s letter, dated January 
29, 1804, reads as follows: 

A completion of education and system of occupation under the direction of the 
Honble. Court might form them to be more capable servants of the Company and 


give them a chance to become more distinguished members of Society than they 
could be when quitting Europe at the early age they frequently do.** 


Having had no chance to read the original letter, we do not 
know what methods the Factory at Canton suggested for making 
“more capable” and “distinguished” servants. But these pro- 
posals were referred by the Court, on September 19, 1804, to the 
Committee of Correspondence. The Committee’s report stated that 
the want of an institution such as was proposed from Canton had 
long been recognized. As to the Company’s civil servants, they 
should be subjected to a strict and impartial examination. 
Accordingly, the East India College was established in May, 1806, 
at Haileybury, near London,** the object of which was to provide 
a supply of persons qualified to discharge the various duties re- 
quired of civil servants of the Company in administering the 
government of India. From the establishment of this institution 
in 1806 to its abolition in 1858 the Indian civil service probationers 
took a two years’ course in general and Oriental education. 


54 Memorials of the Old Haileybury College, 14-15. 

58 Ibid., 15, and Parliamentary Papers 9, 1931-2, 735. 

56H. Finer, The British Civil Service, London, 1927, 18, put the establishment of the 
Haileybury College in 1813. This is probably a typographical error. 
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Although there were public examinations at the College of Fort 
William in regular series after the opening of the institution in 
1801, and although there were reports of the results of all exami- 
nations from 1801 to 1818,°’ Haileybury College had no tests or 
examinations for its first seven or eight years. The adoption of 
examinations was brought about only by degrees. According to 
the Parliamentary Papers, the law for a test in “ Orientals ” was 
passed in 1814 and the law for a similar test in European languages 
was enacted in 1819. The term “examination” was adopted in 
1821.°° Results of the term examinations of the East India College 
at Haileybury were announced in the Asiatic Journal. The exami- 
nations were conducted upon the plan of the great public and 
collegiate examinations in the universities, particularly at Trinity 
College, with such further improvements as experience suggested. 

As for the civil service examinations for India, apparently they 
were initiated in 1829 for those who had not attended the East 
India College.*® In 1832 the Act of 7 Geo. 4 C. 56 operated to 
supply civil servants by an examination without residence in the 
college.®’ According to Peter AuBErR, who had been 27 years in the 
civil service of the Company at the India House, the advantage 
of adopting open competitive examinations was considered by Sir 
James MacDonatp in 1832." In 1833 an Act prescribed that in 
the future four candidates were to be nominated for each vacancy 
at Haileybury, and the nominees were then to compete in “ an 
examination by such examiners as the Board of Control of the 
Company shall direct.” *? Although this early attempt to intro- 
duce limited competition was soon suspended, Professor FINER 
believes the germ of the idea of the open competitive examination 
“was generated in the reform of the English administration in 
India and was carried out in the Charter Act of 1833.” © 

In July 1835 a British resident in China, R. I. (Robert INciEs?) 


57 Memorials of the Old Haileybury College, 241. 

58 Parliamentary Papers, 1831-32, 9, Indian Company 2 Public, 234. 

5° Asiatic Journal (January, 1821) 52-54; 28, 638 (1829). 

°° Parliamentary Papers, ibid., 234. 

*1 Peter AuBER, An Analysis of Indian Government, 101, 102, 104. 

®2 Robert Mosss, The Civil Service of Great Britain, New York, 1914, 51. 
°3 The British Civil Service, London, 1937, 38. 
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wrote an article in the Chinese Repository (127-8) dealing with 
the Chinese examination system. In this he remarks, “ The British 
East India Company . . . have adopted the principle as far as 
election to the civil service. ... The full development in India of 
this Chinese invention is destined one day, perhaps, like those of 
gunpowder and printing, to work another great change in the 
states-system even of Europe.” In 1836 Sir J. Francis Davis, 
British Chief Superintendent in China, and later Governor and 
Commander-in-chief of the colony of Hongkong, describes the 
Chinese civil service as “a plan not unlike that which has lately 
been adopted in the civil Government of British India.” “ 

In the same year an Educational Committee under Charles E. 
TREVELYAN reported that “ public examination should be annually 
held at each of the great towns in the Bengal and Agra presi- 
dencies ... that these examinations should be open to all comers.” *° 

Thereafter there was no great change in the India civil service 
until 1853 when an Act of Parliament deprived the Court of 
Directors of the privilege of nominating to the Indian civil service.* 
The Queen’s letter in 1853 nominated and approved a Commission 
to Inquire into the Organization of the Permanent Civil Service. 
In 1855 the civil service examination for India was adopted. 


2. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS IN 
ENGLAND FROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO 1853 


In early times the king of England was actually the state. There 
was no such thing as civil service, for this is a modern term.” 
Corruption of the patronage system, the Industrial Revolution, the 
revolutionary period of 1848, and indignation over the Crimean 
War, are the main causes for the adoption of the civil service 
examination system in 1855. Charles Epwarp says in his Guide 


4 J. F. Davis, The Chinese, A General Description of the Empire of China, London, 
1840, 209. 

°5 On the Education of the People of India, London, 1838, 162. 

°° Memorials of Old Haileybury College, 122. 

°7 The term did not come into general use until after 1854. T. F. Tour, The English 
Civil Service in the Fourteenth Century, London, 1916, 5. 
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to the Civil Service (pp. 1-2) , “ Until the year 1855 admission into 
the civil service was purely a matter of patronage. No examination, 
either test or competitive, was required... .” 

But in the long course of administrative corruption, proposals 
were made to check these bad practices by means of examinations. 
One of the earliest proposals was made in 1776 by Adam Smitu, 
who suggests in his Wealth of Nations that every man “ undergo 
an examination or probation in them before he can obtain the 
freedom in any corporation to be allowed to set up any trade” 
(2,270) . According to M. E.Sapikr’s interpretation, Adam SMITH 
was influenced by the French Encyclopedists, who were influenced 
by Chinese philosophy and government. The Wealth of Nations 
was read widely. “Its influence quickly touched the governing 
classes. In due time the idea was to germinate and to take the 
practical shape of competitive examination for admission to the 
Indian and British Civil Service.” ® However, not until 1803 was 
any measure taken up by the government. William Pirr estab- 
lished a Government Board of Control over the East India Com- 
pany, and approved the newly established plan of the Customs, 
whereby entrants were put on probation and examined before 
taking up duties of any importance. In 1816 Jeremy BentHam’s 
extract from the Proposed Constitutional Code entitled Official 
Aptitude Maximized, Expenses Minimized, printed in London, 
1830, laid down the general basis for a reform of corrupt officialdom 
and the rank patronage of this time. He even proposed oral 
examinations. His proposals, however, bore no immediate fruit. 
In 1829 the Duke of WELLINGTON complained about political 
patronage. In 1833 the conception of competition by examinations 
was worked out in the Charter Act for the East India Company’s 
service (3 and 4 Will. IV cap. 85) . 


3. 


DEVELOPMENT OF BRITISH CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 
FROM 1853 To 1870 


The first effective challenge to the system of patronage in 
government appointments to the Home Service was given in 1853, 


®8 SapLer, Essays on Examinations, 55. 
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when Mr. GLADSTONE commissioned Sir Charles TREVELYAN and 
Sir Stafford Norrucote to inquire into the organization of the 
“ permanent civil service” and to report upon the best method of 
recruiting it.°° TreveELYAN had gone in 1820 to Haileybury and 
had been in the East India Company’s service in India in various 
capacities from 1826 to 1838. From 1840, for nineteen years, he 
served as a secretary to the Treasury Board, London. His wife 
was the sister of Lord MacauLtay who was a member of the 
supreme council of India in 1834. 

NortHcote, whose mother was the only daughter of Thomas 
CocksurN of the East India Company’s service, served with 
TREVELYAN from December, 1852, to 1853. The report of 
TREVELYAN’s and NortHcorte’s investigation, signed and issued 
by them on November 23, 1853, and entitled “The Organization 
of the Permanent Civil Service,” *° laid the foundation of the 
existing civil service examinations of England. 

Meanwhile in June 1853 Sir Charles Woop, who is said to have 
been “ exceedingly well informed upon Indian questions” and who 
was then president of the Board of Control, introduced the 1853 
Act which was vigorously supported in Parliament by Macautay, 
who is said to have been one of the earliest advocates of the 
system of open competition." His speech, made to the House of 
Commons on June 25, 1853, on the second reading of the Indian 
Government Bill, is considered to have contributed more than any 
other appeal to carry the measure and break down the old system 
of nomination.” A distinguished writer, historian, and orator, 
experienced in dealing with Indian affairs for over twenty years, 
he had extraordinary means of judging the probable usefulness of 
the system. His speech reveals that the competitive examination 
plan was originally suggested by Lord GraNnviLzEz and later pro- 
posed in 1833 by Lord GLENELy (i. e., Charles GRANT, 1778-1866) , 


°° A copy of Treasury Minutes, dated April 12, 1853, appointing the Committee of 
Inquiry is in “Accounts and Papers” (1) 1854-55 XXX, p. 439. 

7 Parliamentary Papers 1854, 27. Also reprinted in a smaller edition marked 
Parliamentary Papers 20, 1854-55, civil service and post office. 

"1 The Nineteenth Century, 49: 449. 

72 Seventeenth Report of Her Majesty’s Civil Service Commissioners, in the Edinburgh 
Review, 139: 331 (1874). 
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and that he had the school examination in mind when he argued 
with a nobleman who tried to amend his plan. He urged the House 
to pass the bill “ and pass without delay.” 

In July 1854 Macautay was called upon by Sir Charles Woop, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to head a committee of well-known 
men to report upon the recruitment of the Indian Civil Service. 
His scheme of open competition and his list of subjects and marks 
were accepted in their entirety. The “ Report on the Indian Civil 
Service,” signed by T.C. Macaunay, Asupurton, Henry MeEtvit1, 
Benjamin Jowett, and John G. S. LerEvre in November 1854, 
was immediately submitted to Parliament.” 

The essential ideas of this Report may be summarized as fol- 
lows. The establishment of a proper system of examinations, 
conducted by a central board of examiners with an authoritative 
status, was recommended. The examination was to be a “ com- 
peting literary examination ” and inquiries were also to be made 
into the age, health, and moral fitness of the candidates. For the 
superior situations there should be a competitive examination on 
a level with the highest description of education in the country. 
In other words, school examination and civil service examination 
should be closely connected. Examinations were to be held peri- 
odically. Examinations for the lower class of appointments were 
to be local for the benefit of those who “ would be deterred from 
presenting themselves by the expense of the journey.” Admission 
into the Civil Service was to be followed by a period of strict 
probation.” 

There is clearly a similarity between these ideas and the principles 
of the Chinese literary examinations earlier discussed. 

The plan set up in the Report for competitive civil service 
examinations was praised by John Stuart Mit,” by the Queen’s 
speech on the opening of Parliament, 1854, by the Prime Minister 
GLADSTONE,” by the Westminster Review, and the Spectator. It 


73 Parliamentary Papers, 1854-55, XL, 8-16. 

74 Cf. N. E. Musroe’s summary in his work, The Law and Organization of the British 
Civil Service, London, 1932, 4. 

75 (Parliamentary) “ Papers Relating to the Reorganization of the Civil Service,” 20, 
1854-55, reprinted in 1870, 92. 

*6 John Mortey, The Life of William Edward Gladstone, New York, 1903, 1, 509-512, 
649-650 and 2, 314-15. 
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was, however, opposed by the Saturday Review, the National 
Review, the Economist, the Treasury, most ministers, many mem- 
bers of Parliament, and those who benefited, directly or indirectly, 
by patronage.” 

The parliamentary debates of the period contain many refer- 
ences to Chinese influence on the English civil service examinations. 
In 1853 the Earl of Granvittx declared in the House of Lords 
that one of the principal reasons why a small Tatar dynasty had 
governed the immense empire of China for upwards of 200 years 
was that they had secured the talent of the whole Chinese popu- 
lation by opening every official situation to competition.” 

Lord Monteacte attacked the Nortucote and TrEvVELYAN 
Report, saying, “The only precedent which exactly applies is that 
of the Empire of China.” *? Lord Monreacte continued with a 
series of comparisons between the Chinese system of examinations 
and that recommended in the Nortucore and TREVELYAN Report. 
He made liberal use of an account of the Chinese examinations by 
W. H. Mepuurst. 

In addition to references in the parliamentary debates, oppo- 
sition against the Chinese influence appears a few times from 
different writers among the “ Papers Relating to the Reorganiza- 
tion of the Civil Service.” Other arguments of the opposition were 
that the examinations were impractical, or that education was 
sacrificed to examination. One opposition is expressed in ridicule 
in a long novel, The Three Clerks, by Anthony TroLiope, who 
pictures Sir Charles TREVELYAN as “ Sir George Hardliness” and 
JOWETT as an imaginary caricature, “ Mr. Jobbles.” 

In spite of these objections, the reformers decided to “ get it 
done; let the objectors bawl.” The first step to give effect to the 
TREVELYAN-NoRTHCOTE proposals was taken when, on May 21, 
1855, the first civil service commission was set up and its powers 
and duties defined. A board of three members was commissioned 
to conduct “ the examinations of the young men proposed to be 


77 G. H. Stuart Burnin, “The Origin and Development of the Civil Service,” in 
Public Administration 4: 122 (1926) and Atlantic Monthly 43: 582. 

78 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, CXXVIII (June 13, 1853) 38. 

7° Tbid.. CXXXI (March 13, 1854) 651. 
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appointed to any of the junior situations in the civil Establish- 
ments.” The commissioners were to grant certificates of qualifi- 
cation in respect to candidates in these positions. Thus the 
competitive examination system was established. 

For almost ten years opponents of competitive examinations 
continued to identify the English system with the Chinese, to draw 
ominous parallels from the relationships, and, at least in the case 
of Mr. Bailie Cocurang, to insist that the English “ did not know 
that it was necessary for them to take lessons from the Celestial 
Empire.” ® The Westminster Review says, “The outside ‘ bar- 
barians ’ [English] are indeed only now taking a leaf out of Chinese 
books in their competitive examinations for public employment ” 
(LXVII, April, 1857, 295) . 

In the Order in Council of June 4, 1870, which made open com- 
petition the normal mode of entry into the civil service, competitive 
examination was made compulsory for admission to all depart- 
ments. The main provisions of this order remain in force today. 


4. 
EvIENCE AGAINST CHINESE INFLUENCE 


From this brief statement of the development of the British 
civil service both in India and the Home Government, together 
with the social background and environment of the Industrial 
Revolution, colonial expansion, the French Revolution, and the 
spoils and patronage system, the logical conclusion would seem 
to be that the civil service examination is a native product of 
England and of British India. It is mainly derived from school 
examinations and improved by experience in India. Moreover, the 
promoters of the civil service examination system are mostly 
graduates of Cambridge or Oxford Universities who held prizes 
or fellowships. Lord Macautay’s speech clearly referred to the 
school examinations. Therefore, open competition seems, as far 
as the West is concerned, to be an English invention." It would 


8° Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, CLVI (Feb. 16, 1860), 1194, CLXXII (July 


17, 18638), 958. 
®2Cf. H. Finer, The British Civil Service (1937), 38, 40, and The Theory and 


Practice of Modern Government, London, 1932, 2, 1298 
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be illogical to think that there was any intrinsic Chinese influence 
with reference to the adoption of civil service examinations in 
England. Perhaps the English examination system was to a small 
degree influenced by French ideas, because the initiators of the 
competitive examinations of England, for instance, Adam SmitH 
and Jeremy BentTHAM, were influenced by French thinkers and 
by the Encyclopedists. SmitH and BentHAm are, however, the 
only two thinkers on this subject who had no connection with the 
East India Company. It is a common conviction that the civil 
service examination was first developed in India and then applied 
to the Home Service. This is all that can safely be said by way 
of summary. 


IV. Conciusion 


Having presented the fragmentary material on both sides, we 
must recapitulate the principal points in this discussion before 
venturing to make a conclusion. In the Introduction we have 
adopted and reaffirmed [with reserves for the date] the statement 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica’ * that “the oldest known sys- 
tem of examinations was that used in China for the selection of 
officers for public service (c. 1115 B.C.).” In 165 B.C. a system 
of recommendation and examination, both oral and written, laying 
emphasis on moral excellence, was actually instituted. After 622 
A. D., the essentially open competitive literary examination took 
place periodically both locally and at the capital. In these exami- 
nations fundamental knowledge was stressed and a probationary 
period imposed. 

In Europe the earliest university examinations, according to 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, are traceable to a period subsequent 
to 1219 A.D., and written examination was unknown until 1702. 
School examinations were developed in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries and the civil service examinations were worked 
out shortly afterwards. : 

In the second part of this paper, seventy-odd works written 
between 1570 and 1870, mainly in English and published in Lon- 
don, are presented. As early as 1570 writers in western countries 
knew of the Chinese government and examination system. French 
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thinkers like Vottaire, Diperor, the Encyclopedists, and QUESNAY, 
acknowledged themselves to be influenced by some of these early 
works, and QuEsNay desired to introduce the Chinese examination 
system into France. Later, a French scholar, BRUNETIERE, admits 
that French education was really based on the Chinese principle 
of competitive literary examinations and that the idea of a civil 
service recruited by competitive examinations undoubtedly owed 
its origin to the Chinese system. 

English thinkers were also influenced by these works about 
China, as well as by French admirers of Chinese civilization. Sir 
William Tempte, Samuel Jounson, ADDISON and GoLpsMmITH, had 
some appreciation of Chinese ideas. In the first half of the 
eighteenth century, Eustace Bupceii, Lord CHeEstTEerFIELD, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, the Craftsman, and others, considered 
worth imitating the two age-long institutions of China: the system 
of literary examination and of public censorship. Probably the 
earliest person to propose competitive examination for employment 
is Adam Smitu, who did so in 1776, but it is difficult to say whether 
or not SmituH had read QuEsNay’s work. In 1793, 1816, and later, 
British ambassadors lodged at the examination halls and kept 
records of their journeys in China. Their impression of the Chinese 
government was good, and they came to the conclusion that its 
stability and longevity was due to the examination system.® In 
the nineteenth century many books were written or translated, 
two libraries containing materials relating to China were accessible 
to English experts and scholars—one was established in 1801 in 
London and the other was brought back to London by Morrison 
in 1824. Meanwhile the British Factory at Canton suggested the 
establishment of the East India College at Haileybury. The College 
was finally established in 1806, and used for a half a century to 
train civil servants for India. 

The history of British civil service examinations may be dated 
from 1833 when the conception of the examinations was worked 
out in the Charter Act (3 and 4 Will. IV cap. 85). In 1838 W. H. 
Mepuvrst of the London Missionary Society also concludes that 
the Chinese examination system is “worthy of imitation.” In 


®2 See mainly Sraunton’s work. 
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1847 and 1856 the two timely publications of Thomas Taylor 
Meapows pointed out the importance of the competitive examina- 
tions in supporting the long history and large territory of China, 
and strongly urged some “ well-digested system of local and metro- 
politan general examination for all British subjects like that which 
has existed . . . in China for the last thousand years.” Because of 
strong recommendations like this, and of materials contained in 
more than seventy other western sources composed by missionaries, 
travelers, diplomatic officials, merchants, and eminent thinkers in 
books and magazines, it is clear that before the adoption of civil 
service examinations in England, the Chinese examination system 
was well known to leaders of the English intelligentsia. 

The third part of this essay, dealing with the development of 
the civil service examinations in India and England, hardly needs 
to be summarized. It is true that none of the promoters of the 
civil service examinations had direct connection with China nor 
did they mention Chinese influence. But most of them did have 
some connection with the East India Company. From the speeches 
on China by Macautay * and Nortucorte,® one would logically 
conclude that they were familiar with various aspects of Chinese 
history and institutions. The same is true as regards the chief 
administrators of present-day England and America. Though they 
may never have been in China, they know something of Chinese 
political, financial and social conditions. 

Concerning the Report of the Joint Committee (NortucoTe 
and TREVELYAN) and the Order in Council of May 21, 1855, there 
are striking similarities between the new English examination sys- 
tem and the principles of the old Chinese competitive examina- 
tions. The reports recommended that a central board of examiners 
should be constituted, as in China; that the examination should 
be a “ competing literary examination in all cases,” as in China; 
that the competition should not be for specific appointments but 
for general knowledge, as in China; that the examination should 
be periodical and open to all, as in China; that the examination 


®8See “War with China” (April 7, 1840), “Government of India” (April 17, 
1833) in Vol. 8 of The Works of Lord Macaulay. 
54 Life, Letters and Diaries of Sir Stafford Northcote, 1, 149 ff. and 212 ff. 
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for the lower class of appointments should be local, as in China; 
that promotion should be made by merit instead of by favoritism, 
as in China. Emphasis on the moral character of the candidates, 
a period of probation, and so on, are principles which have been 
practiced for more than a thousand years in China. What a 
strange coincidence, if there is no Chinese influence at all! The 
Edinburgh Review says in 1874, “ In fact the procedure resembles 
nothing in life so much as the system obtaining in China.” ®* 
Fraser’s Magazine also maintains: “A great deal of clap-trap 
argument in favor of this system has been advanced, on no better 
foundation than its alleged success in China” (7 New Series, Nov. 
1873, 343). 

No wonder that when the report was brought up in Parliament, 
Lord MontTeacte attacked it with asperity. His argument was 
that open competition was a Chinese system, China was not an 
“enlightened country,” and the system was therefore poor! ** Dur- 
ing the second reading, on June 23, 1853, Lord STANLEy also said, 
“ The right hon. Gentleman ...had introduced a principle unknown 
in this country, but which was said to prevail in China, and there- 
fore it might be called the Chinese principle.” *’ The Earl of 
GRANVILLE referred to the Chinese examinations as his affirmative 
argument, saying, “ One of the principal reasons why a small Tatar 
dynasty has governed the immense empire of China for upwards 
of 200 years has been that they had got the talent of the whole 
Chinese population by opening every official situation to com- 
petition.” ** Moreover, in Papers Relating to the Civil Service, 
E. Cuapwicx wrote on August 1, 1854, saying, “ One nobleman, 
himself an eminent public officer, objects to the measures proposed, 
because .. . the plan is Chinese—the Chinese having examinations 
for their civil service. ... I should fully concur with the noble 
friend and other objectors on the same grounds.” *° The Reverend 
Dean of CartisLeE also remarks, “ Many point ominously to China 


55 Review on the Seventeenth Report of Her Majesty’s Civil Service Commission, 


139, p. 339. 
56 Referred to by George Willard Brown in the Atlantic Monthly 43: 584 (1879). 
8? Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, July, 1853, p. 619. 

88 Tbid., p. 38. 
5° Parliamentary Papers, 20, 1854-55, Civil Service (reprinted 1870), p. 159. 
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as the best examined country in the world.” ® All these con- 
temporary witnesses apparently acknowledged Chinese influence 
on their civil service examinations, some willingly, many others 
unwillingly. 

Not only at the moment when the competitive examination 
plan was passed, but even after ten years, various periodicals still 
attacked the competitive examinations vehemently as “ an adopted 
Chinese culture.” For example, in 1875 the Fortnightly Review 
published an article by A. H. Sayce who writes, “At present the 
Chinese theory is in full possession of the public. ... The present 
Chinese current of popular belief has degenerated into a mere 
examining machine.” Therefore, he urges, “try to stem the in- 
vasion of this new Chinese culture,” and he adds, “ successful or 
unsuccessful alike, all . . . are ready to propagate the new doctrine 
of an adopted Chinese culture.” °* These expressions are clear and 
strong enough to reveal their acknowledgement of Chinese influ- 
ence, which is to say that the English civil service examination 
system was influenced to a considerable degree by the Chinese 
examinations. The time element and the space element—the early 
relations of the two countries through India, through France, 
through direct communications; the similarities of the principles 
of examinations between these two countries; and contemporary 
witness of high officials—all seem to be in favor of this conclusion. 

In the light of all this contemporary evidence, there can remain 
no doubt that the Chinese system of examinations for government 
positions was responsible for the introduction of similar systems 
into western Europe. Less certainly can we claim influence from the 
Chinese for similarities in detail, such as the use of the “ classics ” 
for examinations. In any case, the examination was adapted by 
each individual government to fit national characteristics.* 


*1 Gd. °1 Fortnightly Review, N.S. 17 (London, 1875) 843, 844, 846. 

®2 After the drafting of this paper in 1941, an article entitled “ China and the English 
Civil Service Reform ” by Y. Z. Cuana of the National Central University, Chungking, 
appeared in the American Historical Review XLVII, 3 (April 1942) 539-44. Although 
the main material of Mr. Cuanc’s article is in Parliamentary Papers and Debates, the 
author draws a similar but a little bolder conclusion, which, by way of final summary, 
may be quoted here: “ (1) that the Chinese examination system was well known in 
England; (2) that in the periodical literature of the period and in parliamentary 
debates of the time the idea of the competitive examination was linked with China; 
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APPENDIX 1. 


CHINESE INFLUENCE ON THE CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The British civil service examination in its origin can reasonably 
be asserted to have been influenced by the Chinese open com- 
petitive system. It is therefore hardly necessary to write at length 
as to Chinese influence on the United States civil service, inasmuch 
as the latter system was largely adopted from England, and 
partially from Germany. However, apart from the Chinese influ- 
ence by way of England, fragmentary material indicative of direct 
Chinese influence on the United States civil service is worth 
mentioning. 

The United States civil service was first recommended by 
Thomas A. Jenckes of Rhode Island whose Report from the 
Joint Select Committee on Retrenchment, made to the House of 
Representatives of the United States on May 14, 1868, contains 
a chapter on the “ Civil Service in China.” The North American 
Review for October 1867 gives much credit to the Chinese 
examinations. 

In May 1868 when the city government of Boston gave a grand 
reception to the members of an embassy from the Chinese emperor, 
EMERSON praised the Chinese examination system and the high 
esteem of the Chinese for education. A short passage from his 
speech, timely and forceful, reads as follows: 

China interests us at this moment in a point of politics. I am sure that gentlemen 
around me bear in mind the bill which the Honorable Mr. Jencxes, of Rhode Island, 
has twice attempted to carry through Congress, requiring that candidates for public 
offices shall first pass examination on their literary qualifications for the same. Well, 
China has preceded us, as well as England and France, in this essential correction of 


a reckless usage; and the like high esteem of education appears in China in social life, 
to whose distinctions it is made an indispensable passport.** 


(3) that both in and out of parliament the assertion was made that the examination 
system was a Chinese institution and no denial was ever made; and (4) no country 
other than China had previously made use of a system of competitive civil service 
examinations .. .” (544). 

°3 Reception and Entertainment of the Chinese Embassy by the City of Boston, 
Boston, 1868, 54. 
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In October 1868, Dr. W. A. P. Martin, President of the Tung- 
wen College, Peking, read a long paper on “ Competitive Exami- 
nations in China ” before the American Oriental Society at Boston. 
This in all probability constituted a stimulus to the reform move- 
ment in this country. His paper is so good that it is now stil] 
worth reading in order to understand the Chinese competitive 
system. In the first part he takes precautions to forestall the objec- 
tions of people in this country such as had been raised in England. 
The paper was published in the North American Review (October, 
1870) and was reprinted in his works, which were published in 
1880, 1881, and so on. In 1870 William Spear wrote a book 
entitled The Oldest and the Newest Empire—China and the 
United States, in which he praised the Chinese examination sys- 
tem and urged its adoption by the United States government 
(114-120, 538-41) . In the same year Harper’s Monthly Magazine 
published an article on civil service reform by A. R. Macponouau. 
The latter, while comparing methods of recruiting civil servants, 
remarked: 

In China, every office in the state below the throne, is open to every subject... . 


Officials are chosen by competitive examinations . . . and are promoted and degraded 
aecording to their faithfulness. . . .°* 


In spite of such support, the bill for civil service reform which 
was introduced into the House of Representatives in 1868 was not 
passed until 1883. In the meantime, although a majority of Con- 
gress greeted the plan with scorn, public opinion favored the 
movement. As in England, many advocates of the spoils system 
protested against the use of examinations to determine candidates’ 
fitness for office because they considered such a plan Chinese, 
foreign, and “un-American”! Such examinations might be all 
right in theory, but in practice this method of choosing candidates 
would not work. In China officials were notoriously corrupt, and 
money would buy almost any office. But others argued that 
Western countries should borrow the idea of the competitive 
examinations from China and develop it to suit their individual 
needs rather than discard the whole method because China had 


®*R. H. Graves, “ Chinese Triennial Examinations,” Overland, 8, 1872, 265. 
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not been able to put its theories into practice. Therefore, the 
Civil Service Commission in its report declared that, “ with no 
intention of commending either the religion or the imperialism of 
China, we could not see why the fact that the most enlightened 
and enduring government of the Eastern world had acquired an 
examination as to the merits of candidates for office, should any 
more deprive the American people of that advantage, if it might 
be an advantage, than the facts that Confucius had taught political 
morality, and the people of China had read books, used the com- 
pass, gunpowder, and the multiplication table, during centuries 
when this continent was a wilderness, should deprive our people of 
those conveniences.” ** This is certainly a very good diplomatic 
introduction to avoid objections in order to pave the way for 
stating the experience of other countries, chiefly England. Appar- 
ently the idea in this introduction is taken from President W. A. 
P. Martin who used in his works almost the same expressions in 
advocating the Chinese literary examination. 

From the evidence of these timely speeches, the recommendation 
of influential persons like Emerson, and the material on the 
Chinese examinations included in the official reports to Congress, 
it seems also possible that there is a little direct Chinese influence 
on the adoption of the United States civil service examinations. 
More direct, however, was the influence of England. 


APPENDIX 2. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WESTERN BOOKS OR ARTICLES DESCRIBING 
THE CHINESE EXAMINATION SYSTEM 


Avasaster, C., “ Memorandum on Education in China Drawn up from Information 
Afforded by the Ex-Imperial Commissioner Yeh.” Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. 28, No. 1, 48-58, 1859. 

Anonymous, “Certaine Reports of the Province of China Learned through the 
Portugals There Imprisoned,” in Hakluyt’s Collection of the Early Voyages, 
Travels, and Discoveries of the English Nation, London, 1810, II, 546-560. Pages 
549-550 describe Licentiates and Loutea (doctors) literary and military 
examinations. 

The Chinese examination is described on pp. 462-465 of the Asiatic Journal, 

XIV, 1822. 





°5 House Executive Document, 43rd Congress, Ist Session (1873-74), Doc. No. 221, 
p. 24. 
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— — “The Literati of China,” in Asiatic Journal, 221, 521-527 (1826), based on 
Morrison’s work. 

——— The Chinese Traveller. Containing a geographical, commercial, and political 
history of China, with a particular account of their customs, manners, religion 

. etc. To which is prefixed, the life of Confucius . . . Collected from Du 
Halde, Le Compte, and other modern travellers. 2d ed., London, 1775. I, 107-110 
on examination system. 

“ Description of Examination ” in The Chinese Repository 1, 482-487; II, 239- 

253, 1833. “ The literary institutions of China are the pillars that give stability to 

the government.” 

“Description of Examination in Ningpo” in The Chinese Repository, 16, 
67-72 (1847). 

“A Discourse of the Kingdom of China,” in Purchas’ (Samuel) His Pilgrimes, 
12, 411-472. London: Original ed. 1625, new ed. 1905-07. Section II, 421-440, a 
detailed description of “ Degrees how taken both Philosophicall and Militarie ” 
and the whole structure and civil service of Chinese government. 

“An excellent treatise of the Kingdome of China, and of the estate and 
government thereof: Printed in Latine at Macao, 1590,” and collected in the 
Hakluyt’s Collection of the Early Voyages, Travels, and Discoveries of the 
English Nation, new ed., London, 1810. II, 569-580. The examination is 
described and praised. 

Examination at Canton is carefully described in The Chinese Repository, 4, 
125-135, 1832. 

—— “The profession of letters in China ”—a description of a man’s struggle for 
Hsiu-ts‘ai and Chiu-jen. The Chinese Repository, 3, 118-119, 1834. 

“A Short Description of Examination,” in The Chinese Repository, 9, 541. 

Barrow, Sir John, Some Account of the Public Life, and a Selection from the unpub- 
lished Writings, of the Earl of Macartney, the latter consisting of extracts from 
an account of the Russian Empire: a sketch of the political history of Ireland; and 
a journal of an embassy from the King of Great Britain to the Emperor of China, 
with an appendix to each volume. London, 1807. 1, 189; 2, 370. 

Bernarp, Henri, “ Etudes sur L’Humanisme Chrétien en Chine a la Fin de la Dynastie 

des Ming,” in Nankai Social and Economic Quarterly, Vol. 9, 1, 109-110. 

Le Pére Matthieu Ricci et la Société Chinoise de son temps, 1552-1610. Tientsin, 

1937. Ch. 7, 146-173, L’année des examens 1604. 

Bror, Edouard, Essai sur UVhistoire de Vinstruction publique en Chine et de la cor- 
poration des lettrés. Paris, 1845-47 (2 Vol.). Contains nearly all the information 
extant on this subject, digested in a very lucid manner. 

Braam, Houckgeest André Everard van, An Authentic Account of the Embassy of 
the Dutch East-India Company to the Court of the Emperor of China in the 
Years 1794 and 1795. London, 1798. Examination of students, p. xxxi. 

Breton pE LA Martiniére, Jean Baptiste Joseph, China: its Costume, Arts, Manu- 
factures, 5th ed., London, 1813, 100-108. 

Brunetiére, F., “ L’Orient dans la littérature francaise ” in Etudes critiques sur Uhistoire 
de la littérature francaise, 8e série, Paris, 1910, 197-201. 
Burrorp, Robert, “ Description of the Chinese Examination System’ 

China, 1836-38. 
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Burton, Robert, The Anatomy of Melancholy. London, 1621, also 1893 ed. 1, 116; 
2, 162. 

Cooke, George Wingrove, China: Being “ The Times” Special Correspondence from 
China in the Years 1857-58, London, 1858, 415-416, recounting the Examination 
System in taking four degrees. 

Corner, Julia, The History of China and India, London, 1846. Examination system 

with pictures of customs, 128-130. 

China pictorial, descriptive, and historical. With some account of Ava and the 
Burmese, Siam and Anam . . . London, 1853. Examination system described, 
171-174. 

Davis, Sir John Francis, Sketches of China, London, 1841, II, 85-93. 

The Chinese, a General Description of the Empire of China and Its Inhabitants, 

London, 1836, I, 259-260. 

DoouittLe, Justus, Social life of the Chinese: with some account of their religious, 
governmental, educational, and business customs and opinions, New York 1865. 
Examination of competitors is described in detail in I, 326-343, 389. 

Downinc, Charles Toogood, The Fan-qui in China in 1836-1837, London, 1888. 
Examinations described and praised in II, 253-256. 

Du Hatpe, J. B., Description géographique, historique, chronologique, politique, et 
physique de l’empire de la Chine et de la Tartarie chinoise. Paris, 1735. 
Examination system, II, 251 ff. An English translation entitled “A Description 
of the Empire of China and Chinese-Tartary ” published in London, 1738, 1741, 
251 ff. and 389 fi. 

Epen, Richarde, and Witts, Richarde, Historye of Travayle in the West and East 
Indies and Other Countreys. Translated into English from Portuguese by Eden 
and Wills, London, 1577. 

Euuis, Henry, Journal of the Proceedings of the Late Embassy [Lord Amherst] to 
China, London, 1817, 347, 354. 

FernAnpez Navarrette, Domingo, Abp. of St. Domingo, Tratados histéricos, politicos, 
éthicos, y religiosos de la monarchia de China, Anisson, 1676. Examination 
described on 51, 53-54. 

Feynes, Henri de, Voyage faict par terre depuis Paris jusques a la Chine, Paris, 1630, 
169. 

Fisupourne, Edmund Gardiner, Impressions of China and the present revolution: its 
progress and prospects. London, 1855. Examination system described on 39, 
44-46. 

Forses, F. E., Five Years in China: from 1842 to 1847, London, 1848, Chs. 2, 6. 

Foravues, Paul Emile Daurand, La Chine ouverte; aventures d’un Fan-Kouei dans le 
pays de Tsin. Paris, 1845. Programme d’examens, Des Examens, 278-283. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, The, compiled by Sylvanus Urban, contains much material 
about China. This article quotes 3:112 and 8:365 (1733) which describes the 
Chinese examination system. 

Gince.i, William Raymond, Translator of Hoo Pren-seane’s Chow Le Kwan Choo 
[Hu Pi-hsiang, Chou-li kuan-chu #AYt, HE EER), “The Ceremonial 
Usages of the Chinese, B. C. 1121,” London, 1852, 68. 

GonzALez pe Menpoza, Juan, Historia de las cosas mas notables, ritos y costumbres 
del gran reyno de la China. Con un itinerario del Nuevo Mundo. Anvers, 1596. 


Examination described 93-94. 
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—— The History of the Great and Mightie Kingdome of China, and the Situation 
Thereof, London, 1588. New printed ed., 1852. Ch. XIV, 124-128. 

Grostrr, Jean Baptiste Gabriel Alexander, De la Chine ou Description Générale de 
cet Empire, Paris, 1818. Examination, Vol. 5, 11-13 and 292 ff. 

Guienes, Chrétien Louis Joseph de, Voyages a Peking, Manille, et L’ile de France, 
faits dans L’intervalle des années 1784 a 1801. Paris, 1808. Examens II, 408-414. 

Girzarr, Karl, A Sketch of Chinese History, Ancient and Modern, London, 1834. 
The examination system described in 1, 46. 

China Opened, London, 1838, II, 346-393. Examinations. 

Hampura, Theodore, The Visions of Hung-siu-tsuen and the Origin of the Kwang-si 
Insurrection, Hongkong, 1854, 4-5. 

Huc, Evariste Regis, L’Empire Chinois, Paris, 1854, 338. Les examens littéraires. 
English translation, London, 1855, 1, 308. 

Inctes, R., “Manner in Which the Literary Examinations are Conducted,” The 
Chinese Repository, IV, 118-128 (July, 1835). A good description of the 
examinations and of Chinese influence on Indian civil service. 

Kiss, Samuel, China of the Chinese, London, 1841. Examination mentioned, 223, 
239-240. 

Lanopon, William B., Ten Thousand Things Relating to China and the Chinese, 
2d ed., London, 1843, 23-25. Examination system described. Sir George 
Staunton’s expression about Chinese civil service is quoted. 

Lay, George Tradescant, The Chinese as They Are, Albany, 1843. Examination system 
described and praised in 30, 35-37. 

Le Comte, Louis, Memoirs and observations . . . made in a late journey through the 
Empire of China. 3d ed., London, 1699. Examination system, 279-280. 
Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, écrites des missions étrangéres par quelques missionaires 
de la Compagnie de Jésus, Paris: Vol. 11 (1715) 275-86; 13 (1718) 326-30; 

15 (1722) 157-69; 22 (1736) 288-98; 24 (1739) 4-8; 26 (1743) 142-47. 

Maca.uags, Gabriel de, A New History of China, London, 1688, 218-220. 

Martin, Robert Montgomery, China: Political, Commerat and Social, London, 1847. 
Literary examination 1, 75-76. 

Meapows, Thomas Taylor, The Chinese and Their Rebellions, London, 1856, xxii et seq. 

Desultory Notes on the Government and People of China and on the Chinese 
Language, London, 1847, 124-149. 

Mepuurst, Walter Henry, China: Its State and Prospects, London, 1838, 144-151. 

Morrison, Robert, A Dictionary of the Chinese Language, Macao, 1815, Part I, Vol. I, 
759-782. 

——— “Retirement of Statesmen from the Service of the Government and Honors 
Conferred on Them,” The Chinese Repository, II, 47, 95. 

“ Examinations, Executions,” The Chinese P. pository, IV, p. 11, 49, 135, 276, 

181. 

A View of China for Philological Purposes, Macao, 1817. “ Public Examinations,” 

101-102. 

Murray, Hugh, An Historical and Descriptive Account of China, Edinburgh, etc., 1836. 
Examination system, 167-170. 

Nevius, John Livingston, China and the Chinese, New York, 1869. Ch. 4, competitive 
examinations and schools. 
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Nievuor, Johan, An embassy from the East-India Company of the United Provinces 
to the Grand Tartur Cham Emperour of China . . . London, 1669. Examinations 
described, 156-157. 

Die gesantschaft der Ost-Indischen geselschaft in den Vereinigten Niederlindern 
an den tartarischen cham und nunmehr auch sinischen keiser. Amsterdam, 1666. 
Examen der Gelehrten in Sina, wenn ihnem Gradus sollen zugeleget werden, 245. 
Auch der Kriegsleute Examen, zu gleichen Ende, 258. 

Notes and Queries on China and Japan, 3 (December, 1869): 12. 

Panrtora, Diego de “ A Letter of Father Diego de Pantoia, to Father Luys de Guzman, 
written in Paquin, 1602,” Purchas’ (Samuel) His Pilgrimes, XII, 331-410. 
Examination int 377. 

Purcuas, Samuel, Hakluytus Posthumous or Purchas His Pilgrimes, 20 vols., Glasgow, 
etc., 1905-07, 11, 569-580. 

Semepo, Alvaro de, The History of that Great and Renowned Monarchy of China, 
London, 1655, 35-47. This chapter describes the whole procedure cf the 
examinations. 

Smr, Henry Charles, China and the Chinese: Their Religion, Character, Customs, and 
Manufactures . . . London, 1849. Examination system, 2, 83-86. 

Smiru, George, A Narrative of an Exploratory Visit to Each of the Consular Cities of 
China, and to the Islands of Hong Kong and Chusan .. . in the Years 1844, 
1845, 1846, London, 1847. Examination system, pp. 40-43, 45-46. 

Speer, William, The Oldest and the Newest Empire: China and the United States, 
Hartford, etc., 1870. Examination system described, 114-120; praised and urged 
U. S. to adopt the same thing, 538-541. 

Sraunton, Sir George Thomas, An Authentic Account of an Embassy from the King 

of Great Britain to the Emperor of China, London, 1797. Examination system 

mentioned and praised in II, 153. 

Miscellaneous Notices Relating to China, and Our Commercial Intercourse with 
that Country, London, 1822, revised ed. with introduction, 1850. Note on 
examination system, II, 81. 

Ta Tsing Leu Lee: Being the Fundamental Laws, and a Selection from the 
Supplementary Statutes of the Penal Code of China, London, 1810. French 
translation, with additional notes, 1812, p. 101 and note. 

Tricavutt, Nicolas, Histoire de L’expedition Chrestienne au Royaume de la Chine, Lyon, 
1616. Examination described in detail on 50-63; examen militaire, 63-65; civil 
service appointments, 65-72. 

Wuu1aMs, Samuel Wells, The Middle Kingdom, New York, etc., 1848, I, 562-564. 

WintersoTHaM, William, An historical, geographical, and philosophical view of the 
Chinese Empire. 2d ed., London, 1795. Examinations, 268-269. 























FURTHER ANALYSIS OF THE PYU INSCRIPTIONS * 


Rosert SHAFER 


BerkeLey, CALIFORNIA 


About the seventh century, there was a cultured Tibeto-Burmic 
people, the Pyu, with a capital near modern Prome whose site 
covers a greater area than that of any city ever built by the 
Burmese.’ Their earliest inscription may antedate the earliest 
Burmese inscription by several centuries and be contemporaneous 
with the earliest Tibetan documents.? A number of Pyu inscrip- 


* The writer began the investigation of Pyu with the study of its phonetics and 
tones as the primary aim, and this paper is largely the outgrowth of criticisms and 
suggestions made by Professors Franklin Epcerron and E. H. Srurtevant on that 
preliminary study. The writer is also indebted to Professor M. B. Emeneav for 
advice, both linguistic and typographical; to Dr. John L. Curistian for checking my 
interpretations of the Burmese text and for bibliographical and other suggestions; to 
Paul E. Benepicr, for reference to some notes on Pyu which he added as Appendix 
VI to v. 12, pt. 2, of Sino-Tibetan Linguistics, a series begun by the writer and 
continued by Mr. Benepict, none of which are yet published, and to Professors 
George A. Kennepy and Albrecht Goetze for suggestions. 

The transcription employed here is the same as in Vocalism (see BrstiocRAPHy), 
except that, due to typographical considerations, the chuintantes have been transcribed 
c and j, the palatalized nasal as 7, and the Burmese falling tone as :. Aryan words 
have been transcribed in the usual manner for those languages. Aryan loan-words in 
Pyu which have aspirated consonants have been written with h to make them more 
easily recognizable. The accent of é represents the same thing epigraphically and 
phonetically as the dot of 4 and has been employed here only due to typographical 
difficulties. Underscored letters or those in parentheses are doubtful. 

Abbreviations: A, Face A of Myazedi inscriptions; ARASI, BC, Annual Report 
Archaeological Survey of India, Burma Circle; AB, Faces A and B; B, Face B; Bu., 
Burmese; coll., colloquial; EB, Epigraphia Birmanica; EJ, Epigraphia Indica; Jud., 
Jupson, see Brstiocrapuy; K., Kukish; mod., modern; N, nominative; O, Old; O. B. 
Old Bodish (classical Tibetan); P, Pali; pass., passive; perf., pf., perfect; prior., priori- 
tive; Py., Pyu; Sk., Sanskrit; sp., spoken; ST, Sino-Tibetan; T., Talaing; TB, Tibeto- 
Burmic; wr., written. 

1G. E. Harvey, History of Burma, London, 1925, p. 12. For the history of the Pyu, 
see Harvey, op. cit., pp. 3, 11-15, 28, 269, 307-9, 312, map of Pyu kingdom p. 1; 
G. H. Luce, The Ancient Pyu, JBRS, 27, 289-53 (1937); Luce and Pe Maung Tin, 
Burma down to the Fall of Pagan. An Outline, Part I, JBRS, 29, 264-73 (1989); and 
May Ovuna, Prome and the Pyus, JBRS, 2, 72-3 (1912). 

2If the assumption of Biacpen (see note 5, below) on the dates of the urn 
inscriptions is correct. 
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tions have been found but most of these have not been deciphered.® 
The Rosetta stone to the Pyu inscriptions is the Myazedi inscrip- 
tion of Pagan (c. 1113 A. D.) , written in Pyu, Mon, Burmese and 
Pali. Charles Otto Buacpen suggested the meaning of a large 
portion of the Pyu words in this inscription * and in a subsequent 
article made some brilliant deductions from some short urn 
inscriptions.® 

BLAGDEN considered his work as a preliminary study and ex- 
pressed the hope that the work would be continued by Tibeto- 
Burmic scholars. Actually, however, he had deciphered the major 
part of the vocabulary possible with the materials published and 
had made comparisons of a large part of the deciphered words 
with cognate forms in other Tibeto-Burmic languages. And, with 
the exception of some short inscriptions from Halingyi and 
Hmawza, tentatively transliterated but not photographically 
reproduced, no further attempts at decipherment of the remaining 
Pyu inscriptions have been published. While the number of addi- 
tional words identified here is not large, a few of these are im- 
portant, such as verbal particles, and it is hoped that these, 
together with a study of the phonetics of Pyu, may spur further 
analysis of the remaining Pyu inscriptions and the search to 
discover more of them. 

The following subjects will be discussed: (1) epigraphy, (2) 
additional interpretations, (3) transcription of Aryan words, (4) 
phonetics, (5) prefixes, (6) comparison with Karenic, (7) gram- 
mar, (8) text, (9) vocabulary, (10) résumé for epigraphists. 


EPIGRAPHY 


At a first glance the Pyu script does not seem to bear any resem- 
blance to that of the other three faces of the same inscription. 
L. Frvnor pointed out that the subscript y is characteristic of the 
early period of the Indian alphabet to circa A. D. 350.° Venxayya, 


* Dr. CurisTIAN informs me work is being conducted on numerous Pyu urn inscrip- 
tions, according to word from Prof. PEearn. 

“Biaqpen, 1911 (see bibliography). 

® BLAGDEN, 1913-14. This followed identification of royal names on two of the urn 
inscriptions by Venxayya, ARASI, BC, 1912, p. 11. 

* Biacpen, 1911, p. 370. 
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government epigraphist, considered the alphabet of some Pyu in- 
scriptions to be of about the fourth century and that it resembled 
ancient Telugu,’ while Harvey stated that “the earliest Pyu 
inscription contains Kadamba letters which were in use at that 
date near Goa on the Bombay coast.” ® 

A little study, however, shows that most of the letters employed 
in the Pyu faces of the Myazedi inscription resemble those of the 
other three languages of that inscription, and BLAGDEN, proceeding 
first with the Pyu transcription of Aryan loan-words, has identified 
most of the letters so certainly that it will only be necessary to 
mention here some points that are minor but which, it is believed 
will give a more accurate view of the Pyu language. 

BuacpEN recorded | but never /. The Pyu letter bears no 
resemblance to the ! of the other inscriptions and may represent 
a slightly different phoneme. But as it is used in native words 
and the transcription of non-native words to the exclusion of I, it 
has been recorded here as I. 

BLAGDEN records two words with initial d@ but always noted 
that the initial might be his |.° I have not found where BLacpEN 
gave any epigraphic reasons for believing that the initials of these 
words was different from his / and can find nothing distinctive in 
their shape to suggest a difference. 

There are other than epigraphic reasons for doubting the exist- 
ence of a d. With the exception of those Tibeto-Burmic lan- 
guages where dentals have uniformly become apical alveolars, 
none have cerebrals in native words except Bodice and Kukish 
languages and dialects where they are always derived from an 
original stop consonant + 7. As BLAGDEN has established beyond 
a doubt that at least the vocabulary of Pyu is basically Tibeto- 
Burmic and as there are a sufficient number of occurrences of 
stop consonants before r in native words to indicate that they did 
not become cerebrals, there is no etymological or comparative 
ground for assuming the existence of such phonemes in Pyu. 

Moreover, the rarity of his suggested occurrence of d is ground 
for doubting the validity of such an interpretation. Still another 


7 ARASI, BC, 1912, p. 12. 
* Op. cit., p. 4. ® BLAGpEN, 1911, p. 386, n. 3; EB, 62, 63, 65. 
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reason for believing that his tentative d represents an I is the com- 
parative rarity of initial J, only one native word being transcribed 
with this initial in his vocabulary, although this phoneme is not 
ordinarily rare in Tibeto-Burmic. For the comparative evidence, 
see the Pyu word for “ moon ” below. 

For these reasons, particularly the lack of any distinction dis- 
cernible to the writer after comparing the occurrences of the sup- 
posedly distinct letters on both faces, the words which BLacpEN 
recorded with d have been recorded here with 1. 

The lack of original cerebrals in Tibeto-Burmic and the rarity 
of the occurrence of his dh (in only one word) also casts doubt 
on its existence as a separate phoneme. It looks very much like 
Old Pyu p,° but as Late Pyu does not have the same pronounced 
bulge to the left it probably is not p. So that although doubting 
the existence of d'‘, it is retained in this transcription for want of 
a satisfactory solution. 

Similarly BLacpEN’s original marks of length over vowels have 
been retained although it is doubtful whether they represented 
actual length of vowels. Only three vowels, 7, 0, and uw, were so 
transcribed, and the Pyu markings were different for each. 

In his first work on Pyu, BLAGpEN transcribed the word for 
“name ” as mi because an extra hook occurs alongside the much 
larger i-hook. It is found only in this word, which has a short 
vowel in Lucei, the one well-recorded TB language which has long 
medial vowels, although Pwo has mi. BLaGpEN had suggested that 
the extra hook might be “ merely a prolongation of the left part 
of the m” and in Epigraphia Birmanica he wrote the word mi 
without commenting on the change. But the extra hook is too 
regularly and carefully executed to look like an accidental length- 
ening of the left part of the m. So the mark of length has been 
retained although it may indicate something besides length of 
vowel. 

BLacvEN recorded only one word with 6 (Face A, 1. 20) , “ be- 
cause it has a hook on the top.” * It is not a hook, but like a 


2° Old Pyu refers to the language of the urn inscriptions, Late Pyu to that of the 
Myazedi inscription. The reason for the distinction is explained under GRAMMAR. 
1 EB, 63, n. 6. 
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wedge slightly flattened on the top in both faces in BLaGpEN’s 
plates. In the pr Bry.i& plate it looks very much like an anusvara 
with a scratch or crack passing from above through its center 
down to the middle of the aksara below. In AB 8 is another word 
which BLacpEN transliterated vg:, perhaps because in his plates 
the aksara has a superscribed mark somewhat resembling that of 
his 6 mentioned above. But in the photostatic enlargements from 
his and pe Bry.ie’s plates, the word looks like nwg: or lwa: but 
as the n or / extend above the line of the top of the row of letters, 
contrary to custom, BLAGDEN’s transcription has been retained. 

The only check on BLAGpEN’s @ is in Aryan loan words (see 
below) , where it never corresponds to « in the Pali of the inscrip- 
tions. 

Pyu employed dots in various combinations: the visarga, the 
anusvara, and a subscript form of anusvara called ‘ok-mratc in 
written Burmese (sp. ouk-myit), or any combination of these. 
The subscript anusvara frequently occurs to the lower left of cer- 
tain letters, d, g, particularly if the vowel is @ or e. But this 
arises from limitations of space due to the shape of the letters, the 
subscript @, or the widening of the aksara by the addition of e, 
and BuaGbEN correctly took no cognizance of it in his transcription. 

But the distinction which BLacpEN made throughout his trans- 
literations between the anusvara directly over the letter and that 
to the upper right side of the letter was unnecessary as he seemed 
to realize,” as it occurs to the right of the letter only where the 
long hooked superscript 7 comes down over a narrow letter leaving 
no space for the anusvara directly over the letter. Where the Pyu 
letter is broad as the h of Ali: (A 7), the anusvara occurs over the 
h despite the overhanging i to the left. The only exceptions to 
this rule are Pyu Samanal6 where a dot is placed to the right but 
not level with the top of the letter as it is when the vowel is i, 
but near the middle of the side, and Face B has Samanal6é: with 
the visarga quite clear; and one instance of ku with three dots to 
the right quite clearly (A24) but which cannot be verified from 
Face B as it is damaged at that point. These discrepancies from 


12 BLAGDEN, 1911, p. 366 n. 
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the general rule look like stone cutters’ errors and the anusvara 
has been standardized here over the vowel. 

BuacbEN refers to unexplained marks."* One of these is a slightly 
upward curve over certain letters. It occurs over la (BLAGDEN’s 
da) (A, and perhaps B, 3) and over the third la of a series of four 
(A 24; Face B damaged). In all other occurrences it is found on 
the last word before the punctuation marks (||): to: (AB 5, 11), 
tc‘o: (AB 12, A 26-B 29), pa (A 23; Face B damaged above the 
letter) , except in AB 13, where it occurs over both the words pa: 
te‘e which are the last words before the punctuation marks. In 
view of its occurrence over words already provided with the vowel 
o and possibly e, it is improbable that it denotes a vowel. From 
its position just before the punctuation marks in all cases except 
where it occurs over la, which is a conjunction, we may conclude 
that it is either some additional mark of punctuation or that it 
was not an inherent tone but one induced by the sentence struc- 
ture, perhaps something like the English falling tone or the French 
rising tone at the end of a sentence. Although the writer is not 
able to define it more precisely, there seems to have been no un- 
certainty in the mind of the author or of the stone cutters as to 
its use, as there was in the case of || and |, as A and B faces agree 
in its use where the latter has not been damaged. 

In B 28, cross hatches occur between the bottom of the super- 
script 2 and the top of the subscript d, tc‘, in the words transcribed 
di, tc’t: and may represent k-, in which case these words should 
have been transcribed kdi, ktc‘i:. As no other instance of k- pre- 
fix has been noted in the Myazedi inscription, BLAGDEN’s render- 
ing of these words has not been altered. 

As to the urn inscriptions, BLAGDEN was in doubt in transcrib- 
ing one of the subscript letters as his |. In proto-Tibeto-Burmic 
the most common phonemes now written as subscript letters were 
r, y, l, and w, in approximately that order of frequency. As 
BuacpEN had identified the subscript 7 and w in the urn inscrip- 
tions without difficulty, this would narrow the probabilities for 
the unknown subscript letter to y and /. Subscript y occurs in the 


281911, p. 883, n. 1; $85, n. 14. 
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Myazedi inscription only in kya: of unknown meaning and origin, 
and it may have disappeared in Pyu although this cannot be deter- 
mined at present. There are no other subscript letters than | 
occurring in the Myazedi inscription which resemble the unknown 
subscript letter of the urns. And BLAGDEN’s identification of his 
p(l)a@ as “four,” which certainly had an -l- in Tibeto-Burmic, 
makes his identification a certainty in the opinion of the writer. 

As the Pyu -e and -o consist respectively of a curve to the left 
and curves to the left and right which seldom rise above the level 
of the tops of the row of letters in the Myazedi inscription, 
BuaGbEN’s identification of the -e in kle: in the urn inscriptions 
is no doubt correct. Similarly with his identification of -o in 
“nine” which he wrote t(k)o, but which is certainly t(k) ao. 
The word which BuacpEn identified as meaning “ month” and 
tentatively transcribed as de or Je (his transcription) is certainly 
not de as d has a sharp angle in the curve to the left not found 
in the initial of this word. If the least weathered examples of the 
initial are compared with similar examples of subscript 1, there 
remains no doubt that the initial of the word for “ moon” is l. 
‘ But the sign above the letter does not in the least resemble the 
-e or -o in the words kle: or t (k) io mentioned above. Instead of 
a hook to the left and on a level with the top of the row of letters, 
it is a l-shaped symbol rising straight from the top of the letter, 
then running straight to the left. If this sign occurring over the 
first word for “month ” in inscription B1 is compared with the 
symbol over the word BuLaGpEN transcribed v(9): on urn D1, 
they will be found identical. As neither -e nor -o are probable, the 
writer prefers to consider the sign as non-vocalic and the word for 
“month” as la, which occurs most often in TB words for 
“moon.” '* The vowel is short in Burmese, which may give a 
clue to the use of the symbol. 


** The proto-Tibeto-Burmic word for “moon” may have had a prefixed consonant 
or prefixed consonants before the initial 7. In Old Bodish we find zla “moon.” But 
the comparisons so far found with O.B. zl are so few that phonetic equations for it 
have been determined for only small and scattered TB linguistic areas. Whether z 
was a prefix or whether it was part of a consonantal cluster preceded by a con- 
sonantal prefix is not certain. But the one certainty is that Ja was at least a part of 
the word for “ moon” in nearly all the TB languages. 
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BuiacpEN doubtfully wrote the initial of the word for “ five ” 
as (7%). The letter resembles dj more than 7 of the Myazedi in- 
scription. As *% becomes y in certain Karenic dialects, and *y 
becomes dj in some Kukish dialects, dj would not be an impossible 
initial; but from the rarity of such changes in Tibeto-Burmic the 
chances are probably about 200 to 1 against it. And the fact that 
m occurs in the Myazedi inscription reduces the possibilities still 
further so that we may accept BLacpEn’s tentative identification 
as a practical certainty. 

This word “ five ” occurs as va, but also as pi-ra in D1, but on 
urn C as mi-nia. The transverse line which distinguishes m from 
p may be a stonecutter’s error or a break in the stone. On the 
other hand it may be an important clue that there were two dia- 
lects in Old Pyu. For TB prefixes do not follow the same phonetic 
laws as the corresponding initials and the interchange of p- and 
m- prefixes is not due to substitution as WoLFENDEN believed,”* 
but to a definite phonetic shift such as is found in Khami where 
p- in the northern dialects is regularly represented by m- in the 
southern dialects. 

The word which BuacpeEN transcribed (k)i- in all four urn 
inscriptions, is clearly kai or kit. The latter is improbable as any 
diphthong approaching -i% would likely be written -ya in South- 
eastern Asiatic languages. As this is the only occurrence of -a in 
any published Pyu inscription, the word may be a borrowing. 


ADDITIONAL INTERPRETATIONS 


BLaGpEN concluded that the Burmese text was the original draft 
on which the Mon and Pyu versions were based,’* although he 
had admitted that “There are, however, a few cases of special 
agreement between the Pali and Talaing versions which make it 
probable that the author of the latter had access to and used, or 
perhaps himself drafted, the former.” *” 

Rather, if one may be so flippant with the ancient past, it may 
be said that Rajakumara held a press conference and gave the 


15 As he expressed it in a conversation with the writer. 
1° BLacpEN, 1914, pp. 1068-9. 171909, p. 1019. 
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pandits the story, which each wrote up in his own language to the 
best of his ability. The Pali pandit went in for style, the Pyu for 
a moderate amount of detail, while the Burmese and Talaing 
obeyed the editorial injunction to “hold it short!” 

Actually the amount of detail in the different versions was 
probably largely determined by spatial factors. The Pali script 
is concise and this, together with the omission of the list of slave 
villages, left a good deal of space for the balance of the narrative. 
Although the Pyu script has many long subscript and superscript 
letters so that the total number of lines is less than that of any 
other version, yet the words are the shortest of all and the particles 
not excessive so that the Pyu version probably has more detail 
than any other except the Pali. The Burmese and Talaing are 
particularly barren narratives, probably because of the space 
occupied by the Burmese particles, the Talaing dissyllabic words, 
and the subscript 7 in both, made with a sweeping flourish. 

This will give some idea of the relative value of the other ver- 
sions in the interpretation of Pyu. Pali is valuable both lexically 
and grammatically, Burmese usually only for morphology, 
Talaing seldom for anything.** 

The additional interpretations may be divided into (1) morph- 
ology; (2) textual analysis. 

Fairly reliable conclusions may be drawn regarding a number 
of verbal particles. For while the text is short, there is little 
conflicting evidence. 

te‘e. The present tense occurs twice in the text: 
ma bit: ba: u wa pa: tce tco: (AB 12) which BLacpEN trans- 
lated “I present to my lord,” and 
ya ba: hra t'a u wa pa: tee (AB 13) “TI give to this sacred image 
of gold.” 

Both of these phrases occur in the statement of Rajakumara to 
the king, but the word “ give” occurs only in the second in the 
Pali version where we find demi (A 22, B 20). 

The Talaing version does not worry over tenses and does not 


18 A profound Talaing scholar like BLAGDEN no doubt can extract information from 
the Talaing face that is not apparent to a novice in that language. 
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have anything corresponding to the first sentence above. But the 
meaning of the Talaing sentence corresponding to the second one 
of Pyu clearly infers later time as the passage reads literally 
“slave three villages which lord give (i.e. gave) to me, that I, 
slave, give to statue-of-Buddha.” 

At the end of Rajakumira’s speech in the Burmese text, corre- 
sponding to AB 13 of the Pyu, occurs piy ye’ (A 21, B 17). Dv- 
ROISELLE *® states that this is a variant of e’, found only in the 
Myazedi pillars, and on p. 35 he equates e’ with modern i, which 
he explains is used in medieval and modern Burmese as a verbal 
suffix of the present but used in recounting past events. For 
modern Burmese, this agrees substantially with Lonspauz.”® And 
while the occurrence of ye’ after piy does look as if the y were a 
glide, the fact remains that piy ye’ occurs only there, in both 
faces, where the meaning is present in the Pali text, while piy e’ 
occurs in Burmese A 9 where the meaning is past, and that in all 
other instances where e’ occurs the meaning is past. It may 
therefore be suggested that the Burmese of Myazedi preserved a 
present tense postposition ye’ and a past tense postposition e’ 
which fell together soon after. 

tc‘e is, however, not a purely present indicative tense particle. 
It occurs in A 23, 26, where the sense is optative, the wishing 
being in the present but the fulfilment in the future. It is not an 
optative particle, however, as that is ba: the only word common 
to the two optative sentences and corresponding to the Old Bur- 
mese precative tciy’ (A 35), tciy (A 39), and the Talaing opta- 
tive or** in the same sentences.” The sense of tc‘e in optative 
sentences was to the Pyu probably present. 

BLAGDEN suggested that tc‘e might be a verbal auxiliary of the 
verb pa: but its occurrence with this verb is probably purely acci- 
dental as many TB languages employ “to give” in the sense of 
“to permit.” His suggestion of bi: meaning “to do” was based 
upon Burmese comparisons, mi or ‘a-mho’, rather than the textual 
meaning. 


** EB 39. 7° 175-6. *? BLAGDEN 1909, p. 1047. 
*? The rule for the position of bi: seems to be that it precedes the object or objects 
of the following optative verb root (A 23, 25). 
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bi: occurs more often than any other word in the Pyu text. 
BLAGDEN merely gives it as a “ verbal prefix (?).” With languages 
so structurally different as Pyu and Pali one may not expect, of 
course, very close parallels in sentence structure. But Pali never- 
theless gives a surprisingly accurate idea of the usual function of 
Pyu bi: as the following parallels will show: 

tra: o ho: bi: pa: to: (A 5) with Pali ada gamattayam tassa 
(A 11, B 9). Similarly bi: pa: (A 6) with ada (A 14); bi: tdi: 
(A 11) with aha (A 19); bi: se (A 11-12) with akasim (B 18) ; 
bi: tea (A 18) with pates: (B 27). 

Besides these instances of verbs preceded by bi: corresponding 
to aorists, which in Pali expressed the past tense, there are other 
instances where the only verb in the corresponding Pali phrase 
is an aorist: Arimaddananadmasmi pure asi mahabbalo raja Tibhu- 
vanadicco udiccaddiccavamsajo (A 4-5), corresponding to Rima- 
dhanabi u mi bi: si || Sri Tribhuwanadityadhamaradja u mi bi: 
si|| (A 2-8). Similarly with the name of the queen in the 
following sentence. 

For dau u sa: Radjaguma bi: si u mi (A 4-5) there is an aorist 
verb and past participle in Pali: tass’ ds’ eko suto Rajakumaro 
nama namato ... (A 8-10, B 7-8). And d‘aw ba: ma-ya: bi: hi 
(A 5) corresponds to a past participle aniccatavasam tassa gataya 
(A 13) followed by the main verb in the aorist. 

Corresponding to a past participle in Pali: bi: twa: (AB 2), 
gate (A 4); bi: pa: (A 12), dinnan (A 22); bi: rt (A 13, B 14), 
tutthahattho (A 24). 

Or a gerund followed by a past participle: bi: sz (A 14) , vatvana 
tutthahattho pamodito (A 24-5, B 22). 

bi: usually corresponds to Old Burmese e’ except where the 
O. Bu. verb is placed in the gerund (with ruy’), and even then 
ruy’ is frequently followed by e’. DuroIsEtue has already stated 
that while the modern equivalent is used for the present and his- 
torical present, e’ is used in Old Burmese “as a verbal suffix 
showing the past.” ** 

These correspondences of bi: with Pali and Old Burmese forms 


*° EB 35. 
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indicating past time, together with the omission of bi: in the 
present and optative, make clear its function as a particle indicat- 
ing the past. 

da, ta, ta. From the evidence adduced here there might be 
some question whether bi: might not represent perfect action 
rather than past time. This involves the discussion of the Pyu 
verbal particles d¢, ta and fa. 

Burmese offers the best evidence as to their function. The 
occurrences of dg with the corresponding Burmese particles are: 
A 2, O. Bu. ra ka (B 2); A 5, O. Bu. ra ka (A 10); A 7, O. Bu. 
ruy’ e (A 13-14); A 9, O. Bu. ra ka (A 16); A 14, O. Bu. ra ka 
(A 21); A 18, O. Bu. ra ka (A 27); A 20, O. Bu. plo’ e’ || plo’ bri 
ra ka (A 29) (the sentence structure is not exactly the same 
here) ; A 21, O. Bu. ruy’ e’ (A 32); A 22, O. Bu. ruy’ e’ (A 33). 
The occurrence of dd in A 26 is quite clear but has no apparent 
connection with a verb. It looks like an adjective following 
Medeya, perhaps corresponding to Talaing trey “ excellent, 
exalted. 

Of the nine occurrences of d@ with verbs, O. Bu. ra ka is found 
six times in the same context and ruy’ e’ three times. The differ- 
ence in meaning between these Old Burmese particles was probably 
very slight. The first has been called a prioritive, denoting an 
action preceding that of a following verb, while ruy’ is called a 
continuative which DuroIsELLE compares with the gerund of 
Sanskrit. They both might be translated with a participle or by 
“ when ” or “ after.” The difference in use in Old Burmese seems 
to be that ra ka usually occurs before the punctuation marks 
(||), while rwy’ e’ occurs in the middle of the Old Burmese 
sentence. In this respect Pyu dé agrees again most closely with 
O. Bu. ra ka, as it is found six times just before the punctuation 
marks against three times in the middle of a sentence. 

Sometimes preceding d@ is another particle ta, while in the 
same context we find O. Bu. has a particle b77 preceding ra ka or 
ruy’ e’,as Pyu A 7, O. Bu. A 13; A 18, O. Bu. A 27; A 20, O. Bu. 
A 29; but A 5, O. Bu. k‘a (A 10), and A 22, O. Bu. simply ruy’ e’ 
(A 33). Yet for five occurrences of Pyu ta, we find Burmese 
correspondence of bri three times. O.Bu. bri may correspond 
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phonetically to mod. Bu. pri or pri:. DuroIsELLE considered it 
equivalent to the former, but pri is ingressive and pri: denotes 
“ perfect, completed action ” ** and probably, though not neces- 
sarily, all the instances of b7i in the O. Bu. text denote completed 
action. DuRoIsELLE interpreted O. Bu. k‘a as equivalent to mod. 
Bu. k‘ai’*® which in the sentence where it is used could mean 
“(That dear queen) having (died) and gone away” (Jud.; Lons- 
DALE 192.4), or “having just (died)” (Jud.). Durorseuur be- 
lieved O. Bu. k‘a had the latter significance. In conclusion, we 
may grammatically equate Pyu ta with O. Bu. bri, probably mod. 
Bu. pri: “ perfect ” and, if DuroIsELLE’s interpretation is correct, 
with O. Bu. k‘a, mod. Bu. k‘ai’ “ just completed action.” 

The Myazedi inscription has a particle t'a occurring only once 
(AB 2) and there before dg. The corresponding O. Bu. is liy, liy 
bri ra ka (B 2, A 3). As ra ka corresponds to dé we may assume 
that liy bri corresponds to ta. DuroisELLEe showed that O. Bu. 
liy compared phonetically with mod. Bu. le ** but I have not found 
a satisfactory definition of the latter. DuRoIsELLE said it denotes 
“indefinite past time; also euphonic.” LonspAe stated merely 
that it “ indicates a natural sequence of events without reference 
to any particular time” (p. 192). While there is no possible 
doubt of the occurrence of t'a in both the A and B faces, the writer 
is inclined to agree with BLAGDEN’s tentative equation of ta dé 
with ta dd. The reason for the skepticism regarding the correct- 
ness of t‘a is the rarity of aspirated stop consonants in native Pyu 
words. See PHonetics. Further evidence might decide this point. 

Almost the only verbal particle occurring in the Talaing text is 
tuy (A 3, 10), corresponding to Pyu ta da (AB 2) and ta dé 
(A 7) respectively. BLaGpEN’s definition in Epigraphia Birma- 
nica ** as a “ particle or auxiliary forming the past tense ” prac- 
tically repeats his earlier one.** But in the latter, he added that 
it was equal to O. Bu. briraka. It seems that BLAGDEN understood 


24 LonspALE, nos. 330, 331. 

25 Tt is difficult to see how O. Bu. k‘a could change phonetically into k‘ai’. The mod. 
Bu. k‘ai’ could, of course, be derived from O. Bu. k‘a +e’. But if that were the origin, 
O. Bu. k‘a probably would not be identical in meaning with mod. Bu. k‘ai’. 


2° FB 30. 
27 P. 58. 28 JRAS, 1909, p. 1029. 
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the Burmese equivalent clearly enough but translated the Talaing 
word incorrectly into English, due perhaps to DurRoIsELLE’s am- 
biguous definition.*® Actually the two occurrences of Talaing tuy 
in this text correspond to O. Bu. liy bri ra ka and bri ruy’ e’. The 
fact that twy corresponds to Pyu ta dg and ta d@ is another reason 
for believing t¢‘a is an error for ta. Talaing tuy in this text is 
employed only in expressions denoting the passage of time. 

tc‘o: is an emphatic or exclamatory particle. Its use is clearest 
in ha pra tc'o: ha pra tc‘o: “ good deed! good deed!” (A 14) , corre- 
sponding to Pali sadhu sadhi (A 24);* Bu. kon lhen’ teh kon 
lhen’ teh (A 21-2), in which teh is an emphatic particle, while 
lhen’, according to DuROISsELLE, corresponds to mod. Bu. lim’, an 
exclamatory future.** 


2° EB 31-2. °° Talaing employs sddhukar (A 18). 

®1 LonsDALE 179. DuroIsELLE considered lhen’ to be the result of assimilation of le, 
verbal particle, and the future suffix ’am’, mod. Bu. ’am’. As examples of assimilation 
of ’am’, he cited k'ye+’am’ =k'yim’, pe+’am’ = pim’, and le+’am’ =lim’. This is a 
convincing argument for phonetic contraction in modern written Burmese. But he 
further points out that the present pronunciation of k‘yim’, pim’, and lim’ is tc'én, 
pen’, and len’, and that 1 of certain words is often colloquially aspirated. He leaves 
the reader to infer that the phonetic development has been O. Bu. liy +’am’ > lhen’ > 
wr. Bu. lim’> mod. sp. Bu. len’ > coll. Bu. l‘en’. Buagpen has so frequently protested 
against projecting a late Burmese phonetic change (and he might have added collo- 
quial pronunciations) into interpretation of Old Burmese that it is only necessary 
here to call attention to the complicated and improbable phonetic development that 
Duro!seLte’s explanation infers. 

Moreover, I see nothing in either the Pali or Talaing texts to support DuroIsELLz’s 
contention that Bu. kon lhen’ means “ it will be good.” 

Unless the connecting links between O. Bu. lhen’ and mod. Bu. lim’ can be shown, 
the following solution offers fewer phonetic difficulties and provides a translation more 
nearly in accord with the other texts. We must first consider a point in phonetics. 

DuroiseLte has ably shown that mod. Bu. -wa- is represented in the Myazedi 
inscription by -o-. We should expect that mod. Bu. -ya-, which does not occur in the 
Myazedi inscription, would be represented by -e-. There is one instance of this in 
O. Bu. het “ eight.” Although the modern spelling is hratc, in the Bodh Gaya inscrip- 
tion of the late thirteenth century, the word is written hyat (BLAGDEN, 1914, p. 1064) 
which dates fairly closely the phonetic change or at least the method of writing the 
vocalic phoneme. 

Another example of mod. Bu. -ya- equivalent to O. Bu. -e- is perhaps O. Bu. lhen’ 
which may be compared with mod. Bu. hlyav. The usual meanings of this modern 
Burmese word are “ when” or “if.” But Jupson gives the additional use as “ some- 
times definitive or emphatic,” while LonspALe, 238, gives it as an adverbial adjective 
meaning “ only; even.” Either of these meanings would fit very well in the O. Bu. text. 
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tc‘o: is also met with where Rajakumara surprises the king in 
telling him he gives the golden Buddha to him (A 12) and where 
he expresses the wish that any who oppress the slaves may never 
see the Buddha Metteyya (A 26). It is therefor in all its occur- 
rences not only a final particle, as BLAGpEN stated, but a final 
exclamatory particle. 


to: may be called a verbal paragraph ending. It always directly 
follows the verb root and no other verbal particles may follow it, 
although a noun does once (AB 18). There is no particle corre- 
sponding to it in any of the other texts. Although O. Bu. e’ alone 
(without other particles) seems to correspond to it more often 
than any other particle, e’ occurs much more frequently and at 
the end of short sentences. On the other hand, to: concludes a 
series of events. The two particles actually have no similarity in 
use, as the O. Bu. e’ really corresponds to Pyu bi: preceding the 
verb root that to: follows. 

tha: (A 6) is “ apparently an auxiliary going with pda:,” accord- 
ing to BLaGpEN. But the Pali text reads ada@..... puna (A 14), 
and the Old Burmese piy tum e’ (A 12-13). Modern Burmese has 
two words tum and tum’ meaning respectively “ to do alternately ” 
and “to turn back; to repeat, to do again or in return” (J. 486; 
L. 210, 215). These two words are probably from the same 
original root (see note 31). The O. Bu. tum appears to correspond 
best to the latter of the modern Burmese words. It is probable, 
then, that Pyu tba: is a verbal particle meaning “ again.” 

u is listed in the Pyu glossary of Epigraphia Birmanica as “a 
particle used (1) to connect numerals with a noun, 2; (2) after 


The only phonetic difficulty is the O. Bu. final glottal stop which is not found in 
mod. Bu. hlyan. But the writer has never been able to discover any regular equivalence 
for the final glottal stop of written Burmese in any of the other TB languages. 
Rather it seems frequently to have been used to form derivatives as may be seen from 
glancing through a good Burmese dictionary. Consequently it may be suggested that 
originally there were two, possibly cognate, words, one meaning “ when, if,’ without 
a glottal stop, and the other with a final glottal stop and the uses given above; and 
that the two fell together in modern Burmese. The use of hlyan as an emphatic 
particle would accord with Pyu tc‘o: as the writer interprets its use and would agree 
more nearly with the Pali and Talaing texts. But either by this or by DuroIse.ie’s 
interpretation of lhen’, tc‘o: appears to be an emphatic particle. 
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words in the genitive relation, 4, 6-10, 18-21; (3) in certain other 
combinations not falling clearly under these heads, 3, 14, 17.” 
And this is followed by four other dissyllabic “ words ” beginning 
with uw, although there is nothing in the writing to show that the 
last part of such “ words” belongs with the w-. 

Although wu, alone or in some of the combinations given by 
BLaGpEN in the glossary, occurs most often in the text where it 
could be taken for a genitive, yet there are difficulties with such 
an interpretation. In the text where Rajakumara refers to “my 
son, my grandson, or my kinsman,” gi is used for “my” and u 
is not employed. So we should have to conclude that u is only a 
genitive with nouns and not with pronouns, which would be un- 
usual for a TB language. 

But it is noticeable that in BLAGDEN’s glossary there is no third 
person pronoun although the greater part of the narrative is in 
that person. Let us try the possibility of wu being that pronoun: 
(A2) ...hra u sni: bi: tw@: “ (162) 8 his years did elapse.” 

(A 2) Rimadhanabi u mi bi: si “Arimaddanapur its name did 
call.” 

(A 3) Tribhuwanadityadhamaradja u mi bi: si “Tribhuvanaditya- 
dhammaraja his name did call”; similarly in A 4, A 5. 

(A 4) dau wu sa: “ that her son,” i.e. “son of that (queen,” men- 
tioned in the preceding sentence) . 

(B 6) ma-ya: u tra “ queen her goods.” 

(A 6) ma-ya: u sa: “ queen her son.” Ete. 


Only one instance has been found where wu appears to be a 
nominative: 


(A 8-9) u di bi: mtau ma dau tda: “he was nourished by the 
king” (for the analysis of the sentence, see below) . 


But u-wa, which BuacpEN accounted for as “a particle or post- 
position meaning ‘to’ (dative) ,” adding that in A 5 “ it appar- 
ently means ‘to her,’” is more simply explained as the same 
third person pronoun wu with the dative -d (corresponding to the 
Khimi dative -a’) , w being a glide. Thus 


(A 6) ma-ya: u sa: Radjaguma u wa “ (gave) to him, the queen’s 
son, Rajakumara.” 
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(A 5) u wa tra: o ho: bi: pa: “ gave to her three villages of slaves.” 


ma is a relative pronoun. Corresponding to Pyu ya ma (B 23) 
is Pali etam yam (A 33), and to Pyu ma (A 25), Pali yo (A 38). 
The Talaing relative pronoun is also ma. The corresponding 
occurrences of this pronoun in Pyu and Talaing are: Pyu A 9, 
Tal. A 12; Pyu A 19, Tal. A 23; Pyu A 25 (first occurrence) , Tal. 
A 32. The Talaing relative pronoun precedes the clause as in 
English while the Pyu relative pronoun follows it. 

The second occurrence of ma in A 25 is of uncertain meaning, 
while the ma in A 26 is probably a negative; see A 25, 26, below. 


A 1-2. Dathagada ba do ba: bi: pdi sgu da: ba twa. The 
known words are Dathagada “Tathagata,” ba: “ honorific,” and 
bi: “ past tense.” From the recurrence of ba, it seems probable 
that it is a particle. It also occurs in the Halingyi inscription, 
1. 3, and possibly on urn E, in both instances before hi “ to die.” 
As Tathagata does not occur in any of the other versions, and 
none of the other Pyu words are found elsewhere, BLAGDEN sug- 
gested the meaning to be “ Tathagata’s parinirvana,” “ after 
Buddha’s death,” or “ after the establishment of Buddha’s re- 
ligion.” From the association of ba with i in the Halingyi and 
urn E inscriptions, we may guess that ba do or ba twa had some- 
thing to do with the death of the Tathagata, in accordance with 
BLAGDEN’s second interpretation. 

If we pursue BLAGDEN’s suggestion further, we may guess that 
bi: pda sgu da: means something like “went (to) parinirvana.” 
I am indebted to Prof. Ferdinand Lrssine for the following sug- 
gestions as to the possible literal meaning of the Pyu phrase. He 
translates literally Skr. pari-nir-vd-na as “ complete-out-blow,” 
i. e. “ complete blow out,” or extinction; Chinese yiian-chi “ round 
(i. e. complete) -rest ”; Old Bodish yons-su ji-bar dgyur-ba “ per- 
fectly calm become.” ** As all the non-Aryan texts of Myazedi are 
very literal, we may be fairly certain that the Pyu text did not 
employ metaphorical expressions similar to Old Bodish jin-dag-la 
gcegs-pa “ go to the Pure Field.” If Pyu translated literally, simi- 


$18 Ernest J. Erret, Handbook of Chinese Buddhism, gives translations of nirvana 
from a different viewpoint. 
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larly to Pali, Chinese or Old Bodish expressions, one of the four 
Pyu words must mean “ complete ” or “ perfect.” As bi: indicates 
the past tense and pd is necessarily a verb root and, as it will be 
seen below, adjectives probably usually follow the noun, da: 
would be the only likely word with the meaning “ complete ” or 
“ perfect.” 

If Pyu followed the Sanskrit, pda would mean “ blow,” and 
“extinction ” may be suggested as the significance of sgu. Other- 
wise pdi would probably mean something like “ go” or “ become,” 
and sgu “ rest; calm.” 

But the Talaing text reads sas kyek Buddha tirley “ religion 
object-of-worship Buddha my-lord” and the Burmese text pu- 
rha sk‘an sasana “ Buddha lord religion.” Returning to BLAGDEN’s 
last suggestion, bi: pd% would mean “established” and sgu da: 
something like “ religion.” 

These suggestions have been given in some detail, for if one 
or two words can be established from some other source, the 
meaning of the rest of the phrase could probably be determined. 


A 3-4. u do: la ba: u wo: ma-ya: Trilogawadasagadew. u 
usually means “his,” referring in this instance to the king just 
mentioned. la occurs four times in A 24 where the corresponding 
Pali term is vd and the Talaing term Ja:, both meaning “ either .. . 
or,” and the O. Bu. lat-gon “ also.” It is therefor a conjunction 
and in A 24 means “ either .. . or” and we may surmise that it 
means “and” in A 3-4, but not “ was” as BLAGDEN suggested. 
ba: is the honorific. So we have tentatively “his .. . and honorific 
his ... queen T-.” The Pali text reads piya devi sa Tilokavatam- 
sika hitesi kusala sabbakiccesu pana rajino (A 7-8, B 6-7). One 
of the unknown words could not refer to kicca “the duties ” of 
the king, for even if another noun were supplied, there would still 
be no adjective to connect the queen with them. It is probable 
therefor, that the meaning is “his benevolent and clever queen,” 
ba: perhaps being displaced from its usual place directly preceding 
ma-ya: for rhetorical reasons. 

This conclusion is partially verified by the only other occurrence 
of do:, in A 14-15, wu do: tra: ba: Mahathe where the Pali text has 
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dayaparo Mahathero (A 25), and may be translated “ his com- 
passionate scholar, the honorable Mahathera.” Cf. Lucei dd’ 
“ patient, forbearing.” 


A 7-8. bi: sri: bi: hni: hli: hi u mtu di ro:. BuacpEen has 
suggested that sri: means “ to reign,” but it is separated from the 
number of years of his reign in the preceding sentence which reads 
literally “The honorable king (’s) year(s) 28 were (priorative) .” 
He translates hni: “to be sick,” comparing it with Bu. na. Al- 
though the words probably do not compare tonally or phonetically, 
in anything except initial (see PHoNeErics) , yet all the other texts 
have a word for “sick” in this sentence and this word seems 
more likely from its position to have that meaning thax any other 
word. Accepting BLAGDEN’s interpretation, the sen*ence would 
begin “(While he) reigned, (he) sickened... .” 

The next word Ali: occurs in another passage, A 24-5, B 26: ya 
Bidha u wa ga: hli: where BLAGDEN translated it as “ dedicate ” 
which seems correct, the passage reading literally “this Buddha 
it to I dedicate (the slaves) ,” corresponding to the parallel Pali 
passage: maya dasa gamattayanivasino dinnad guhaya sovanna- 
patimaya mahesino (A 35-7). Although BLacpEN considered the 
usage of Ali: in A 7 was not clear, it seems probable that the 
meaning there was very similar to that in A 25, hli: hi correspond- 
ing to Pali maranantikarogassa “ illness causing death as its end ” 
(A 15). If we take the two occurrences of hli:, it seems to mean 
something like “‘ destine ” and we may translate the two passages 
roughly “ destined to the Buddha ” and “ destined to die.” 

The balance of the passage in A 7-8, u mtu di ro:, is not clear. 
ro: occurs nowhere else. u probably means “his,” as that is its 
most common meaning and there is no known verbal particle 
following. Consequently mtu is probably a noun. mtu di occurs 
again in A 24, the two words separated by kuw:,°? the passage 


82 As transcribed by Biacpen, EB, 65. See Epicrapuy. From the corresponding Pali 
phrase, we should expect ki: to mean “ oppress.” But as our knowledge of the function 
of the visarga combined with the anusvara in Pyu is unsatisfactory, the number of 
possible parallels for the Pyu word is large: Bu. k‘ut “strike with the edge of (a 
knife or any flat thing),” k‘up “strike forward (with the paw, as a cat or tiger; as 
the paddle of a steamer),” k'uik “to hit,’ and some intransitives for which the 


5 
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reading ya tra: ti mtu ku: da and probably corresponding to Pali 
kareyy upadduvam tesam dasanam (A 39). mtu therefor probably 
means “ death,” or some fatal action or illness resulting in death. 

di also occurs in A 17-8: d‘au tra: ba: sagha two u hnu di di 
tda: tu ba: bi: tea to: tdi. The known meanings are “ those lords 
honorific assemblage-or-church . . . third-pers.-pron. ... ... king 
... honorific pour term. water.” Pali has etesam pana bhikkhinam 
sammukha so sumanaso jalam patesi katvana sakkhin tu vasudha- 
talam (A 28-30, B 26-8). In the Pyu text, if sagha means “ an 
assemblage,” two probably means “ (of) mendicant monks ”; but 
if, as BLAGDEN translated it, it refers to the Buddhist church, it 
could mean “ beggars.” The word hnu occurs again, with two 
other unknowns, in A 24: mra dja hnu. This phrase corresponds 
to Tal. ta: tc-en “ 3d-pers.-pron. another,” and to O. Bu. si tate 
ta “ who one different.” One may guess that the literal translation 
of mra dja hu is “ other any person,” although this is based upon 
nothing more substantial than Tsangla bra “ another, other, 
strange ”; and the interchange of mr- and br-, while occurring in 
some TB groups, is not clearly understood. We may surmise that 
sagha two u hnu means “ assemblage of monks, its persons,” al- 
though it may mean “ assemblage of monks, its different (per- 
sons) .” The following di d% may have its parallel in Talaing han 
ti “ onto the earth.” The Pali version has a different construction: 
jalam patesi katvana sakkhin tu vasudhatalam. A comparison of 
Pyu di with Chinese d‘i’, Siamese di suggests it may mean “ earth.” 
In summary, it may be noted that di seems to follow a noun and, 
as there is no indication in the other texts that it is an adjective, 
we may conclude that it is a postposition. From the context it 
appears to mean something like “ down ”: “ (poured) down onto,” 
“ (bowed) down (by death) ,” “(slaves’) oppression.” 


corresponding causatives should begin with k‘ although I have not found them: kun 
“to come to an end, be spent,” kup “be curved, bent down,” kuin: “ hang over in a 
curve, bend downwards’”’; and one transitive: kuin “hold, lay hold, take hold of.” 
Lucei has two intransitives kin “to stoop,” kir “to bend down, droop,” and an 
adjective kil “drcoping at the top.” Thus, the Pyu ki: might mean that the slaves 
were “cut” down, “struck ” down, “knocked” down, “ finished,” “ bent” down, or 
“held ” down, all of which would be a fairly literal translation of the Pali. 
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The tda: tu ba: in A 17-8 has a possible parallel only in Pali 
so sumanaso, so that tu may mean “ well pleased.” 


A 8-9. u di bi: mtau ma d‘au tda: to u lo: tro: di bi: mdau ha: 
la: dg. There are two verbs here, mtau and mdau and BLADGEN 
was in doubt as to which meaning to attach to them. Both the 
Pali and Talaing texts begin the sentence with “ remembering.” ** 
But as Pyu is a Tibetce-Burmic language, its word order would 
probably more nearly parallel that of Old Burmese, where okmi 
“remember ” is the last verb of the sentence and muy “ bring 
up, rear” is the first. Moreover in every Pyu sentence of deter- 
mined meaning, dependent clauses always precede the principal 
verb. So that BLacpEn’s prefered readings seem certain. 

di occurs twice in this sentence, both times before bi:, which 
suggests that it may be a verbal particle. The first word in the 
sentence is wu, a third person pronoun referring back to Rajakumara 
in the preceding sentence, and as Rajakumara did not nourish the 
king, but vice versa, the deduction is warranted that the meaning 
is “ he was nourished ” and that di denotes the passive. 

ma was found above to be the relative pronoun. The following 
two words mean “ that king” or “the king.” The following to 
may be an agentive postposition. But the Pali text has dhammara- 
jassa while the O. Bu. text has man g7i “ great king,” so that to 
might mean “ great” or “ righteous.” The word does not recur 
except in Urn E inscription. BLAGDEN considered lo: to mean “ in, 
on” in A 11, 13, but lo: tro: in this sentence to mean “ benefits.” 
Prefering a meaning in accordance with the other occurrences of 
lo:, the writer would consider tro: to signify “ favors,” the meaning 
of u lo: tro: being “ the favors (bestowed) on him,” i.e. on the 
prince. As tro: is the last noun or pronoun before di bi: mdau it 
is probably the subject of the verb; and as the meaning cannot 
be that the favors do the remembering, the construction must 
again be passive and the meaning “favors were remembered,” 
supporting the previous suggestion of dj as a particle denoting the 
passive (see also A 21, 22, below). As neither ha: nor la: occur 


38 Pali A 16 has maranto, which DurotseLLe has corrected without comment to 
saranto, the form occurring in B 14. 
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elsewhere and the other texts offer no clue, it can only be said that 
as they follow the final verb of the sentence, they are probably 
verbal particles, but may be nouns. 


AB 10. bradima ta ti.** The Pali text reading satthuno bimbam 
sabbasovannayam subham, would permit ti to be translated sat- 
thuno, sabba- or subhamr. However, Old Burmese hruy ’a-ti su 
pu-rha, where ’a-ti means “only, nothing but (gold) ,” make it 
probable that Pyu ta corresponds to Pali sabba- and should be 
translated “ all of, entirely of, only of, nothing but.” 


A 14-16. BLacpeEN suggested that tra: ba: as a title applied to 
ecclesiastics might be the same as the word for “ slave ” with the 
addition of the honorific particle “ used as deprecatory pronoun 
of the first person.” ** But as the idea of slave is so contradictory 
to that of an honorific particle, this is improbable. Since tra: may 
be from *tra:, tra:, tran:, tran: or tram:, it is probable that the 
Pyu words for “slave” and for an ecclesiastic are from quite 
different roots. BLAGDEN’s second suggestion, deriving the word 
for an ecclesiastic from Bu. tard: seems more plausible phonetically, 
but not entirely satisfactory semantically. 

In the Pali text, sumedhatta, bahussuto, pandito, and vara- 
pandito are terms applied to one or another of these ecclesiastics. 
Another is referred to as sampannasilava, and as virtue was the 
end of their learning, it seems probable that the group was very 
largely composed of scholars. In the Talaing text, the word corre- 
sponding to Pyu tra: in this passage is titcdr which BLAGDEN 
thought perhaps was an abbreviation or contraction of tirla dtcar 
“lord teacher” (EB 54). In the Burmese text, the word is san- 
gri, the last part of which means “ great.” Translating it “a high 
ecclesiastical dignitary,” DuRoIsELLE derives it from sangha + kri:. 
But why not from san “to learn, teach” +kri: meaning “ great 
scholar ” or “ great teacher”? The tra: occurring in this passage, 
therefor, probably meant neither “ slave ” nor “lord ” nor “ eccle- 
siastic ” but “ scholar ” or “ teacher.” 


** The reading is doubtful, as there is an unexplained left hook under the ¢ and 
above the @ in both the A and B faces. BuacpEen suggests tk‘a as an alternative 
reading, of which the writer is skeptical, but can offer no solution. 

85 EB, 66. 
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A 14-15. See A 3-4 above. 
A 17-18. See A 7-8 above, paragraphs 4, 5. 


A21. di bi: di dg. In A 8-9 when di occurred before bi: it was 
found to make the verb passive. But as the word immediately 
following bi: is nearly always a verb root, the second di in this 
sentence probably is also. It may mean something like “ gather,” 
or as BLAGDEN stated, “ assemble, bring together.” The only clue 
to the meaning of dj as a verb is in the Burmese text (this pas- 
sage being left out of the Pali text) where yo is the verb, trans- 
lated by DuroIsELLz “ take, bring,” and considered the equivalent 
of mod. Bu. yi. 

In A 22, di occurs again as a verb root, where it could mean 
“gathered (his thoughts)” but probably does not. A more 
plausible explanation is that dj in both A 21 and 22 means some- 
thing like “ get out, put out,” i.e. the slaves of the three villages 
were gotten out, he got out (i.e. expressed) his aspiration. The 
tc‘o, in A 22, may correspond to Pali panidhanam “ aspiration or 
prayer,” for the object sometimes follows its verb, as in line 18. 


A 22. tc‘ai (see also preceding paragraph). Two different 
words are given for “ pour,” tc‘a (A 18) and tc‘ai. BLAGDEN trans- 
lates, without comment, the first as “pour” and the second as 
“ pour out.” The context is somewhat different in each case. In 
the first, the water is poured onto the ground while in the second 
it is poured out to the cave-pagoda and Buddha. This raises the 
interesting question whether we are faced with a type of inflection 
or whether 7 is really a particle which has been joined to the pre- 
ceding word for convenience in writing, as is frequently done in 
Pali or Burmese. The only resemblance to inflection noticed in 
the inscription is hlau “ dedication ” or “ dedication formula ” and 
hli: “ to dedicate, to destine.”” But as inflection is comparatively 
rare in TB languages and almost entirely wanting in Southern 
Tibeto-Burmic, it seems more likely that 7 is a particle with some 
locative significance, perhaps “ out ” as BLAGDEN seems to suggest. 


A 23. pld: may mean “attainment,” Pali -pativedhaya, lit. 
“piercing.” If the Pyu translated the Pali word literally, it may 
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be compared with Bahing bla, Katcinish pdla “ arrow.” In this 
line and in B 14, pa could mean “ cause.” 

A 24. See A 7-8, paragraph 4. 

A 24-5. See A 7-8, paragraph 2. 

A 25, B 27. ga hii tci ga bro pda ma ta: nit: bi: The only 
parallel found is Pali yo koci papasamkappo naro assaddhamanaso. 
In the Pyu sentence, ga... ga... suggest the following words to 
be parallel expressions; they probably signify something other 
than “either... or...” as that is expressed by la...la... 
Then hii tct and bro pdg would correspond to papasamkappo 
and assaddhamanaso. As adjectives seem to follow the noun (see 
GRAMMAR), hii would mean “thought” and tci “evil” while 
bro would mean “ mind ” and pdg “ unbelieving.” In comparison, 
Bu. has hnatc ** “ heart ” which is much used in compounds re- 
ferring to mental states, and Kukish blun “heart, mind,” simi- 
larly employed.*? For Pyu tc, cf. Lucei tc‘ia, tc‘e “ bad.” 

The translation of ma in this sentence offers three possibilities. 
It was found above that it is usually a relative pronoun, and the 
sentence may mean “(he) who (with) evil thoughts and un- 
believing mind. . . .” If this is the correct interpretation, ma 
would correspond roughly to naro in the Pali text. But under 
PHONETICS it will be noticed that TB *-2 appears sometimes to be 
represented in Pyu by -a, and we could compare the ma of this 
sentence with the TB root mi “ man.” If this is the correct trans- 
lation, ma would correspond exactly to Pali naro. Yet in A 26 
below, ma seems to be the common TB negative ma, and if it is 
the meaning also in A 25, we shall have to revise the meaning 
tentatively attributed to pda from “ unbelieving ” to “ believing,” 
bro pda ma corresponding to assaddhamanaso. 


°° For *-ik > Bu. -atc, see Vocalism, pt. 2, p. 20, 22. 

®7 This last comparison is offered with some hesitation, as the conditions under 
which TB *-l- sometimes is represented in Burmese by -r- but usually by -y- are 
not clear. The solution of this problem depends upon data from the Old Burmese 
inscriptions, most of which is not available to the writer, and upon the modern 
Burmish dialects, which have not been satisfactorily recorded. Until a solution is 
reached for Burmish, no solution will be possible for Pyu. As to the final -o of Pyu 
bro, cf. *-uwm > Pyu -o (see PHonetics), from which we may deduce that *-un would 


probably be represented in Pyu by -o. 
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For the balance of the above sentence, no interpretation can be 
suggested, except that bi: is optative and may belong with the 
following sentence. 


A 26, B 28-9. Medeya dé ba: dj tci: ti tmi ma pa: tc'e tc'o:. 
The corresponding Pali sentence reads Metteyyadipadindassa 
dassanam n’athigacchatu (B adhigacchati) ti. As the verb “ give” 
is used in many TB languages for “ permit,” that is probably the 
meaning of pda: here, a surmise which is verified by the verbal 
particles tc‘e for the present tense (and optative) and ¢tc'o:, an 
exclamatory particle. We should expect to find a negative near 
the verb. ma is the most common negative in TB languages and 
it is found here directly preceding the verb, as in Burmese. ti 
tmu has already been interpreted by BLaGpEN as “in (the) 
presence.” 

We may question whether Medeya dé ba: dj is not a poor 
approximation of Metteyyadipadinda. If it is, tc‘t: can only mean 
“ attain, get, obtain,” judging from the other texts. But the tonal 
marks on the Pyu syllables following Medeyq as well as the 
phonetic transcription d¢ for Pali -di- (correctly -di-) make this 
interpretation improbable. Moreover all the other texts have two 
verbs, “see” and “ get, attain,’ and two have some laudatory 
description of Metteyya. It can only be suggested here that dé 
ba: translate either Pali dtpad-inda, or T. trey “ excellent, exalted,” 
and di and tc%: mean “ see ” or “ sight ” and “ obtain, attain, get ” 
respectively, as words of those meanings occur in all the other 
texts in that order: P. dassanam . . . adhigacchati; Bu. pi ra 
“behold get-or-obtain ”; T. niridtc** .. go’ “ sight” . . . “ obtain.” 


Urn A. In Myazedi A 5-6 tra is found mentioned after the death 
of the queen: ba: ma-ya: bi: hi ta dé ma-ya: u tra while in Urn 
A it is mentioned after the death of the king: tdq: ba: u hi tra. Al- 
though there is nothing in the Pali text to indicate that any property 
of the queen was referred to, the Burmese text has tan-tc'a which 
Jupson translated “an ornament or article of embellishment; a 
tool, implement, utensil; an appendage of any kind”; while the 
Talaing has kirya which BuacpEn * compared with mod. Talaing 


38 From fidtc “ to see.” *° 1909, p. 1082. 
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kriyya “an article of furniture or dress,” corresponding to Bu. 
kriya, kariya “ appendages, utensils; deed, action.” The Burmese 
consider it derived from Pali kiriya or Sanskrit kriya “ action.” 

While the translation of train the Myazedi inscription as “goods, 
ornaments ” appears safe, one may doubt that this word had the 
same meaning in Urn A inscription.’ It is unlikely that it refers 
to the gift of the king’s goods to another, as this would have to 
be told in the next two unknown words, although it would not be 
impossible in a funerary style trimmed to essentials. But even at 
that ancient date, the heirs probably dissimulated their interest 
in the inheritance to the extent at least, of not mentioning it be- 
fore the name of the king. And for the same reason we may dis- 
count the possibility of its referring to ornaments buried with the 
charred bones, such as DuroIsELLE found in a nearby copper urn 
(ARASI, BC, 1913, 13, 16). 

The most plausible explanation is that tra translated the Bur- 
mese word in both its meanings, “ appendages, utensils” and 
“ deed, action,” and that the first meaning applied in the Myazedi 
inscription, but the second in Urn A inscription, perhaps lauding 
the king’s good deeds. 

Although tentatively accepting BiacpEn’s partial identifica- 
tion ** of kni as “ seven” and hni of Urn B 1 as “ two,” yet their 
phonetic correspondence with TB languages in general would be 
better if the meanings were reversed; i.e., if kni meant, not 
“ seven,” but “ two ” it would correspond phonetically with O. B. 
gnyis, the g- prefix of Old Bodish being represented in Naga lan- 
guages by k- or k‘-. And on the other hand, hni,*? which BLAGDEN 
thought might mean “ two,” corresponds better phonetically with 
TB *snyis “ seven.” * 


*° BLacpEN was doubtful of the subscript 7 in this word. The curve to the left is 
only slightly shorter than the r in -vikrama on Urn D 1. Moreover there is no other 
subscript letter in the urns which it resembles, so that his transliteration of the symbol 
is certain. 

“EI 130. “2On Urn B 1. 

‘8 This reconstruction is approximate as the determination of original sibilants and 
affricates is a difficult problem (see “ Vocalism I,” 310, n. 20), and this root does 
not occur in Old Bodish, but is the most common Tibeto-Burmic root for “ seven.” 
The section on Puonetics shows that at least some sibilants became h in Pyu, and 
it seems probable that this occurred with the original *s- or *c- of this root. 
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ti “on (the fourth day).” ta “ perfect,” “* of which the verb 
is probably kai, “ aged ” ? 

tda: ba: u ru kle: ya. In Myazedi ya means “ this,” but let us 
guess that in Old Pyu, when at the end of a sentence at least, it 
meant “here.” We should then have “king honorific his bones 
... here.” The approximate meaning of the unknown word be- 
comes obvious, and in Burmese is found kyin: “ to sleep,” a respect- 
ful term at present usually applied to Buddhist priests, but in 
comp. with -’on: or -wap means “ to remain in a state of repose.” 
The TB form would therefor be *klen:, or perhaps klen:.* 


Urn B 1. Buacpen expressed some doubt that hi meant “ die ” 
or “death ” in the urn inscriptions. But it is the only meaning 
found for the word in the Myazedi inscription and is the verb 
most to be expected on a funerary urn. In this inscription, hi is 
replaced by (b‘z). Since, at a later date, the kings of Pagan sel- 
dom died in bed, we might guess that King Sihavikrama was 
assassinated. But it seems unlikely that either his successor or 
his relatives would advertise the fact. More likely is that it is a 
euphuism for “ die.” 

Halingyi. ba: da wi ti m (l)iu sa: ... ba: is the honorific and 
we should expect some title or name to follow. The following two 
syllables look suspiciously like -dew; in the Myazedi inscription, 
an attempt to transcribe P. devi. We may guess that the next 
three aksaras are the queen’s name, Timli, although it does not 
look like anything either Aryan or Pyu. The passage would then 
read “(The) honorable queen Timli her son.” 

1. 3. ba: (nit) ba hi. If the reading nw is correct, it may be 
compared with Kukish ni “mother” and translate the passage 
“honorable mother . . . die.’ ba was transcribed tentatively in 
inscription E, also before hi; and it is found in A 1 of the Myazedi 
inscription, where BLAGDEN believed the reference was to Tatha- 
gata going to his parinirvana. It seems therefore to have some- 
thing to do with dying or the deceased. We may surmise that the 
sense of the inscription is that the son erected this monument to 


his mother, Queen T-, who died. 


** See above. “© For TB *-e-> Bu. -i-, see “ Vocalism II,” Table 11, p. 18. 
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Urn E. Some of the words occurring in this inscription will be 
found in the vocabulary. 


TRANSCRIPTION OF ARYAN Worps 


The king of Pagan had conquered Thaton, the Talaing capital, 
some fifty years before the Myazedi inscription was written, in 
order to get sets of the Tripitaka. The Burmese then got their 
Indo-Aryan lore second hand from the Talaings who had received 
it from Indo-Aryan traders along the coast. The kings probably 
capitalized on their superficial knowledge of strange tongues some- 
thing like California real estate promoters who, when they chose 
names like E] Modena, Verdemont, or Belle Vista, little realized 
or cared whether they shocked the sensitive souls of linguists. 
Consequently we find many Pali-Sanskrit hybrids in the non- 
Aryan languages of the inscriptions.*° 

The Pyu borrowings should be considered in connection with 
similar borrowings from Aryan by Talaing and Burmese: 


From the urns: 


1. Sk. Harivikrama “’ 
Py. Harivikrama 


*° Taw Sein Ko has suggested that both Sanskrit and Pali versions of the Buddhist 
scriptures coexisted in India and Burma from the fifth to the seventh centuries, and 
that the Pali version was superceded by the Sanskrit from the eighth to the 11th 
centuries (ARASI, Burma Circle, 1912, p. 12). If this statement is correct, it would 
account for the note made by Charles Durotsette that “from the earliest known 
times, the Burmese have adopted and have retained up to the present, a very large 
number of words clearly taken from the Sanskrit, not from the Pali”; he cited ex- 
amples in The Derivation of Prome, JBRS, 2 (1912), p. 97. It might also explain 
BiacpeEn’s remark, in commenting on Burmese and Mon sarwwanutandn, the “ Sanskrit- 
ized forms are common in both Mon and Burmese, both ancient and modern.” 

The Pali of the inscription is not without errors. One of the most notable is the 
use of dentals for cerebrals: sundtha for sundtha, bydvato for byadvato, maranantika- 
for mdranantika-, tutthahattho for -hattho, etc. If the dentals of the Tibeto-Burmic 
languages were apicalalveolar then as they are today in Burmese, we might suspect 
that the author of the Pali text was not an Aryan. The use of a short vowel for a 
long is quite common: devi for devi, Tilokavatamsika for Tilokavatamsikd, -tva fre- 
quently for the gerund, etc. There are other errors such as upadduvam for upaddavam. 
But only one Sanskritized tatsama has been noted, sri for siré or siri. 

“7 Harvey has suggested that the Vikrama were a dynasty of Indian or half-Indian 


blood (op cit., 12). 
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2. Sk. Simha-vikrama 
P. Siha- 
Py. Sihavikrama 
8. Sk. Sirya-vikrama 
P. Suriya- 
Py. Siriya-vikrama 


From the Myazedi inscription: 


4. P. Arimaddana-... pure (A 5) 
Arimaddanapur (B 8) 
Arimaddanapur (A 8) 

. Rimadhanabi (AB 2) 
Rajakumaro (A 9) 
Rajakumara- (B 2) 
Radjakumar (A 6, 9-10, 

21, B 14) 
Radjakumar (A 27) 
. Radjaguma_ (A 4, 6, 8, 
B 4, 9, 19, 22) 
Mahathero (A 25, B 22-3) 
Mhathe .. (B 23) 
Mahather (A 23, B 19) 

. Mahathe (A 15) 
Mhathe (B 15) 
Muggaliputtako (B 23) * 
Muggaliputtatissatther 

(A 19, B 24) 
Muggaliputtatissatther 
(A 23, B 20) 

. Migalubidadisathe (A 15) 
Migalubidisathe (B 15) 

8. P. Brahmapailo (A 27) 

T. Brahmapal (A 20) 
B. Brahmapal (A 24, B 21-2) 
Py. Wrahmaba (AB 16) 


or 
Be oe Wes 


ad 


eat 


x 
- = 


rd 
t< 


“® There is a slight transverse crack across the face, but all the characters are 
unmistakable. 
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10. 


was 


12. 


13. 


14. 





Bo 


a 


| 


Sa oy 


. iA 
B. 
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Sono (B 25) * 
Son (A 20) 
Son (A 25)* 


.Sa (A 16, B 17) 


. sarvajhatajiana 


sabbaffutafana 
sabbafiutahiana (A 34) 
sarwwafutafan (B 39) 
sarwwaflu....n (A 29-30) 
sarwwanhutahan (B 30) 


. Sawefiodefie (A 23) 


.. Wwehodefe (B 24) 
Sumedho ... pandito (A 26) 
Sumedhapandit (A 19) 
Sumedhapandit (A 24) 


. Simedhabadi (A 15) 


??medhabadi (B 16) 
Samghasenavho varapandito (A 28) 
Sanghasennavho varapandito (B 26) 
Sanghasenawarapandit (A 21) 
Sanghasenawarapandit (B 21-2) 


. Sagasiwarabadj (A 17) 


Sagusiwarabadi (B 17) 

Tibhuvanadicco (A 6) dhammarajassa (B 14) 
Tribhuwanddityadhammaradj (A 3-4) 
Tribhuwanadityadhammaradj (A 4, B 3) 


. Tribhuwanadityadhamaradja (A 8) 


Tri . . uwanadityadhamaradja (B 2-3) 
Metteyya- (A 40) 

Mittiyya- (B 39)™ 

Mettey (A 33) 

Mittiya - (A 39) 


“° The letters are clear, but there are some unexplained marks which are probably 
scratches. 

5° The virama is light, but not indistinct. 

*} Wrongly transcribed on p. 48, EB, due to typographical error. Footnote 6, p. 49, 
gives it correctly. 














15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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Mittirya (B 33) 


Py. Medeya (A 26, B 28) 

Sk. sthapana 

P. thapana 

T. thapana (A 24) 
thapa.. (B 36) 

B. thapana (A 28) 

Py. stabana (A 19) 
stabana (B 19) 

P. sangha 

Py. sagha (AB 17) 

P. Tathagata 

Py. Dathagada (AB 1) 

P. Buddhadikain (B 1) 

T. Buddhaya (A 1) 
Buddha (A 1) 

B. Buddha (B 1) 

Py. Badha (A 10, 11)” 
Bidha (B 11) 

Sk. pratima 

P. patima 

Py. bradima (B 10) 

Sk. Sri 

P. siri 
siri 
sri (AB 1) 

T. Sri (A 1, 8) 

B. sri (AB 1) 

Py. siri (A 1) 

P. Tilokavatamsika 
devi... Tilokavatamsika (A 7)" 
devi... Tilokava..... ka (B 6) 

T. Trileokawatamsakadewi (A 4-5)" 


52 All Pyu forms refer, not to Buddha, but to an image of Buddha. 
58 The niggahita is not visible in the plate, but DurotseLze states that it is quite 
distinct on the stone. 
5 The “thrust out” of o appears to have been absent-mindedly written at the end 
of one line and again at the beginning of the next, leaving the reading -eo-. The l 
is, however, dim. 
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... lokawatamsakadewi (B 4-5) 
B. Trilokawatamnsakadewi (A 6) 
Py. Trilogawadasagadewi (A 4) 
Trilogawadasagadewi (B 3-4) 
22. P. Brahmadevo (A 27, B 25) 
T. Brahmadiw (A 20) 
B. Brahmadiw (B 21) 
Py. Wrahmadeyo: (B 16) 
Wradeyo: (A 16) 
23. Sk. prajiia 
P. pana 
B. pradjia (A 35)* 
praidja (B 30) 
Py. brefie (A 23) 


Tibeto-Burmic *-e- has become -i- in written Burmese. This 
change was apparently taking place at the time the Myazedi in- 
scription was written for we find 7 in the Burmese transcriptions 
of Nos. 14 and 22. As medial e occurs in the Talaing of the in- 
scriptions and in written Talaing of today, this tendency evidently 
did not occur in that language and T. Brahmadiw was probably 
borrowed from Burmese.*’ 

Regarding the Old Pyu words, we need only note that final -a 
was preserved and that even in that period Pali and Sanskrit 
were compounded in the same word. 

The Late Pyu borrowings may be divided into two classes: 
those which Pyu borrowed from Burmese or Talaing (Nos. 4-12) 
which had already dropped the final vowel in the latter lan- 
guages,"® and those where Pyu preserved the final vowel (Nos. 


"5 Or pradjiya? 5° See “ Vocalism, II,” p. 18. 

57 The shift from *-e- to -i- may have been first to *-ei- and Brahmadevo > *Brah- 
madeiwo > Pyu Wrahmadeyo:. But as this tendency is not noted in Pyu in any other 
word, Wrahmadeyo: probably originated by popular analogy with Pali brahmadeyya 
“excellent or royal gift.” 

°° Pyu probably also took the name of the king from Burmese. The final -a of the 
Pyu word only indicates that, while the Pyu transformed a finai stop consonant of 
Burmese into a glottal stop, they could not do that with a final affricate, but had to 
add -a in order to pronounce it. 

Perhaps also belonging in the same group is Pyu ‘Ari, or Ari (the initial is found 
nowhere else in Pyu), corresponding to Bu. ’Ari. Buaapen translated it as the 
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14-23) . The difference may have been due to one or both of two 
causes: (1) the first set of words ended in stem vowel -a or N. -o 
in Pali while the second ended in -i, -?, or -d (the latter either in 
Pali, Talaing, or Burmese) in most instances; or (2) all of the 
first group except No. 10 are names of persons or places existing 
at that time, while all of those of the second groups except Nos. 
21 and 22 were words connected with Buddhist worship. The two 
groups of words may have been introduced into the language at 
different times and perhaps from different sources. 

Further evidence of the distinction between the two groups of 
words is that an unaspirated surd stop has generally been pre- 
served before 7 or y: Nos. 1-3, 13, 21. The first three belong to 
Old Pyu on which there is not enough material for a phonetic 
analysis. But the last two words were the names of a Burmese 
king and queen and must necessarily belong to the period of 
Burmese borrowings, i.e. Late Pyu. But the only examples of an 
Aryan unaspirated surd stop before 7 in the second group of 
words show pr- became br- (Nos. 19, 23). We may guess that 
sometime between the dynasty of the Vikramas and the time of 
the Myazedi inscription, these surd stops became sonants. 

The foreign words borrowed by Pyu through Burmese or Talaing 
(Nos. 4-12), which had already lost the original final vowel of 
Pali and therefore ended in a consonant in those non-Aryan lan- 
guages, dropped this final consonant in Pyu. When this final con- 
sonant in Burmese or Talaing was a continuant (in the examples 
-r, -l, -n, -n) , it dropped without trace in Pyu (Nos. 4-10). The 
two examples of a final stop consonant in Burmese and Talaing 
(Nos. 11, 12) replace it with (:). From such descriptions as have 


“(Buddha) Ariya (Metteya).” But if this were a Burmicized form of Ariya, one 
would expect the dropping of the final vowel to result in ’Ariy. As this is not the 
Burmese form, one may ask whether the epithet applied to the Metteyya was not a 
relic of the Mahayanism with its tantric influences, of which the indigo-robed Aris 
were the priests. Ari has been derived from Ariya, and on the other hand the correct 
spelling of the Burmese word has been said to be Araf, Ara’, corresponding to Pali 
Arannaka. But none of the discussion informs the reader as to the earliest form of 
the Burmese word, which is the decisive point. For the Aris, see Louis Fivor, Un 
nouveau document sur le Bouddhisme birman, JA, ser. 10, vol. 20, 121-35 (1912); 
The Ari of Pagan, JBRS, 3, 75-8 (1913) (reprint from Rangoon Gazette); DuroIsELLe, 
ARASI, BC, 1913, p. 18 ff.; 1916, p. 12-3; 1917, p. 34-5; review of DurotseLue, 1916, 
by G. H. Luce, JBRS, 8, 53-6, (1918); Maung Tin, Derivation of ‘ Ari,’ JBRS, 8, 
155-6. 
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been given of the phonetics of ST languages, original final stop 
consonants in those languages are frequently replaced by a glottal 
stop, as in modern Burmese.*® And we may suspect that either 
the superscript or subscript dot in these loan words represents the 
glottal stop. From the occurrence of the subscript dot with 
aksaras where no final stop consonant occurs (Nos. 13, 14, 17, 
21, 22) , we may eliminate it as a symbol for the glottal stop. For 
() in native words, see PHONETICS. 

The subscript dot long presented a baffling problem. A similar 
subscript circle is employed in Burmese. In spoken Burmese, 
words so marked have vowels of medium length (i. e. shorter than 
long vowels, but longer than those of words closed with the glottal 
stop) , spoken with an “intermittent” or “creaky” voice, and term- 
inated by a weak closure of the glottis, as in the words hnan, tcon, 
tewan.° Identical phonetic phenomena occur when the written 
word ends in a short vowel, although no subscript circle is written, 
as in pra, hri, ki, hma.* 

As Burmese adopted, sometime after the Myazedi inscription, a 
visarga corresponding to the Pyu visarga apparently to denote the 
same tone (see PHONETICS) , one might infer that when Burmese 
adopted the subscript circle it represented the same tonal or phon- 
etic phenomenon as in Pyu. And as the Burmese subscript circle 
indicates a shortened vowel, one might conclude that the subscript 
dot of Pyu denoted something similar, particularly as it is found 
ten times under a vowel which was short in Pali but adjacent to a 
long vowel in the corresponding Pali word, or one which might 
have been made long in Pyu by compensatory lengthening (Nos. 
7, 11-14, 17, 21), and in the other instances, except one, the dot 
occurs under aksaras which were sometimes recorded long or short 
in Pali, Talaing, or Burmese. 

However, not all the vowels which would be short in these 
Aryan loan words, even assuming compensatory lengthening in 


5°See Lilias E. ArmMstronc and Pe Maung Tin, A Burmese Phonetic Reader, 
London, 1925, p. 22. 

°° Op. cit., 21-2, 4. The closure of the glottis probably begins during the pro- 
nunciation of the vowel and progresses gradually, giving the intermittent or creaky 
sound Armstrong referred to. , 

*2 Op. cit., 21-2, 12, 14. 
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Pyu, are marked short. And if & represented a long vowel as 
BLAGDEN seemed to believe, the subscript dot in such words as di, 
tdi, pd% would present a serious difficulty to any theory that it 
represented a short vowel. Moreover, if we note the initials of 
the syllables in which the subscript dot occurs in Aryan loan 
words, we get the following results: g twice, v 33 times, d 33 
times, y once. If we examine the initials in the Pyu words in the 
VocasBu.ary, we find g twice, one of these probably a loan-word 
from Aryan, the other in Halingyi inscription which is uncertain; 
w before the final vowel in twa, p'wu twice; d 15 times. The 
subscript dot occurs with every d initial except di in Halingyi and 
k (d)i in urn A, neither or which can therefor be considered cer- 
tain, and once in Myazedi. 

If we note the representation of Aryan stop consonants, except 
those before 7 or y or after s, some idea of the function of the 
subscript dot may be gained. We find Pali k represented by g in 
Nos. 5, 21 (twice); by d in Nos. 7 (twice), 10, 14, 17 (twice) , 
19; t by d in No. 21; p by b in Nos. 4, 7, 8, 11 (4), 12,15 (4), but 
p by b Nos. 11 (4), 15 (4). In the consideration of the sonant 
stop consonants as represented in Pyu, no consideration will be 
taken here of aspirated sonant stops where they were correctly 
transcribed in Pyu, to which they were foreign. Where the sub- 
script dot occurs, it will be placed under the consonant here. We 
find Pali g represented by g in Nos. 7, 17; gh by g in No. 12; d 
by din Nos. 13 (3), 21, 22; d by d in No. 13 (4); and in the two 
faces of the Pyu inscription Bidha occurs seven times against 
Budha once. 

As there is no agreement on any word between the two faces in 
representing a Pali surd with a subscript dot in Pyu or in repre- 
senting a Pali unaspirated sonant stop without the subscript dot, 
four errors out of 54 such stops the stonecutters had to engrave 
do not seem excessive. 

Consequently we may conclude that the Pyu represented Pali 
surd stops ordinarily by the corresponding sonant stops, and Pali 


®? Where it is found under a letter of a Pali loanword in one face but not in the 
other, it is considered as half an occurrence. 
°8 Prefixed consonants are not considered as initials, of course. 


6 
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sonant stops with a subscript dot for g and d, and a symbol that 
looks like a reversed B or a @ for b. Too many unknown factors 
would be involved in venturing any deductions regarding the 
actual pronunciation of these phonemes in Pyu. Also whether 
undotted w and y represented surds, or semi-sonants, must be left 
an open question. At any rate, it seems certain that the subscript 
dots do not represent short vowels, as the writer first surmised; 
and if the present solution is more in accord with the facts, it is 
due to the searching criticism by Professors StruRTEVANT and 
EpcErTon of the writer’s earlier theory. 

To return to the phonetics of Aryan loan-words, we may note 
that consonantal clusters (except consonant + 7, s- + consonant, or 
hm), including doubled consonants, dropped the first consonant 
(Nos. 4, 7, 10, 11, 12 (twice), 13, 14 (twice), 16, 18, 21, 23). 
Another example is the village name of unknown origin, Pyu 
Samanalo:, Burmese and Talaing Sakmunalo- (the final conso- 
nant is uncertain) . 

A palatal nasal in Pyu changes a or 4 of the other languages to 
e (Nos. 10 [twice], 23) . 

Except before r or y (for which see above) , unaspirated surd 
stops of the other languages are recorded as unaspirated sonants 
in Pyu (Nos. 4, 5, 7 (twice) , 8, 10-12, 14, 15, 17, 19, 21 (thrice) . 
This change is also found in the village name which is Rapday in 
Talaing and Burmese, but Rabai in Pyu (A 20, B 21). 

Other changes seem to have been br-> wr- (Nos. 8, 22) ; sth- > 
st- (No. 15). 

PHONETICS 


If the known borrowings from Sanskrit, Pali, and Talaing are 
eliminated, the most noticeable feature of the Pyu phonetic sys- 
tem is the almost total lack of aspirates, except for tc‘ as initial, 
and t apparently fluctuating with t as tm: and tmi “ presence, 
ta dé and ta dé. All Sino-Tibetan languages except Pyu have a 
very extensive list of surd aspirates. But in Pyu they are so rare 
that any word having one is suspect of borrowing. The only Pyu 
word with aspirated initial which has been found to compare with 
a similar word in some other TB language is p'wu “day.” 
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Contrasting with this lack of surd aspirates is the extensive 
representation of sonant stops. Burmese probably only had original 
b‘, Kukish 6 and d.** But Pyu seems to have had them all, agree- 
ing in this respect with Bodic.** Whether the original surd aspi- 
rates became unaspirated surds or sonants in Pyu cannot be 
determined at present. 

Like Burmese, Pyu has only one spirant, s. It also has only one 
affricate, tc’; but Burmese has the complete palatal varga and Old 
Bodish * has the complete tc and ts vargas except for the nasal of 
the latter series. 

Pyu has lost all original final consonants, like a number of 
scattered Tibeto-Burmic languages such as Northern Loloish and 
Angami. Original final stop consonants were probably replaced 
in Pyu by a glottal stop represented by the anusvara, as ta “ one,” 
Bu. tatc, O.B. gtcig; hni “two,” Bu. hnatc; hra “ eight,” Bu. 
hratc; hint “ thought” (n.), Bu. hnatc “heart.” At the time of 
the Myazedi inscription, Burmese preserved its final consonants, 
and it may have been due to Pyu influence that these were 
dropped. 

The Pyu visarga probably denotes the falling tone as in 
Burmese, to which it corresponds: sa: “son,” Bu. sa:; ma-ya: 
“ queen,” Bu. ma-ya: “ wife,” O. Bu. ma-ya’ “ queen ”; pa: “ give,” 
Bu. pe:; ho: “ three,” Bu. sum:; tc‘a: “ likeness,” Bu. ’a-tc'an:. As 
the Burmese did not employ this sign at the time of the Myazedi 
inscription, they may have taken it from the Pyu, at a later date. 

Where there is no tone mark in Burmese, there is none in Pyu: 
-mi “name,” Bu. -man; hi “ die,” Bu. sé; la “ month,” Bu. la; bo 
“form; mold,” Bu. pum. 

Where the TB root ended in *-s, the corresponding Pyu word 
seems not to have had the tone mark to be expected from the 
Burmese form according to the above rules: ru “bone,” O.B. 


®* Chinese had a complete list of sonant stops, which by Karucren’s system are 
recorded as sonant aspirates. However, all Sino-Tibeian languages probably slightly 
aspirated their initial sonant stops, but with the possible exception of Bu. b‘, this 
aspiration has no importance for comparative purposes. 

*5 Bodic includes most of the languages of Tibet and the Himalaya region. 

®¢ “ Classical Tibetan.” 

°7 For additional evidence, see Aryan loan-words. 
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rus-pa (but Bu. ’d-rui:); kni “ seven,’ TB *snyis (but Bu. kt- 
nate) . 

Some apparent exceptions to tonal correspondences to Burmese 
may be explained on other grounds. Thus pi-na, na “ five ” should 
be pi-na:, na:, to correspond to Bu. na:; and tkiio “ nine ” should 
be tkiio: to correspond to Bu. kui:. But I shall show in another 
paper that original prefixed consonants caused the falling tone in 
Burmese. These prefixes have almost entirely disappeared in 
Burmese, but they are preserved in the two above numerals in 
Pyu. We may infer from this that it was the loss of the prefixes 
that caused the falling tone in Burmese. 

The word for “ year” should be sni instead of sni: if it corre- 
sponded to Bu. hnatc; but it corresponds instead to a root which 
is not well authenticated in the O. B. k‘a-nin, na-nin “ last year,” 
Nung, Tsangla * nin “ year.” The Pyu tone is permissible with 
the final found in Old Bodish, not with the one found in Burmese. 

Only three tonal exceptions seem unexplainable: pli “ grand- 
child,” which should be pli: if it corresponds of Bu. mre:; pri: 
“ city,” which should be pri to correspond to Bu. pra; and pla 
“four,” for which no sure explanation can be offered for a final 
glottal stop. 

A falling tone terminated with a glottal stop, such as pa: “ give ” 
supposes according to the above inductions, is not known to exist 
in Tibeto-Burmic. But the root pi, bi “give” is so general in 
Tibeto-Burmic, that the writer has been reluctant to consider 
Kukish pek’ “ give” as an unrelated root, although unable to 
explain its errant vowel and final. Although not entirely clarify- 
ing the matter, the Pyu word pa: does not seem to offer an im- 
portant connecting link. Its falling tone is what we should expect 
from a comparison with Bu. pe:, and its final glottal stop is what 
we should expect from Kukish pek’. 


The following phonetic equations may be suggested: °° 


°° Tsangla is the language of the Bodish group which is most closely related to 


Old Bodish. 
°° For the phonetic equivalences of Old Bodish, Burmese and Kukish (Lucei), see 


Vocalism. 
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Final *-a 
Pyu Bu. O.B. Nung Kukish 
five pi-na, na na: Ina *p-rna 
son sa: sa: 
queen ma-ya: ma-ya: “ wife” 
this ya ya 
good pra *p'ra 
rel. pron. ma ma “ 3d pers. 
pron.” 
TB *-a=Pyu -a. 
Final *-i 
to die hi sé ci ti 
to speak tdi: ti 
grandchild pli mre: pa-h 
TB *-~=Pyu -~. 
Final *-u 
3d pers. pron. wu hhu “ this” 
ten st btcu 
bone ru *a-rui:”® Tus-pa 
kinsman STU: sru “mother’s sister ” 
TB *-w=Pyu -u. 
Final *-wa 
Pyu Bu. O.B. Kukish 
nine thio go™ kua 
village Oo rwa k‘ua 


TB *-wa=Pyu -o? 


7° For the comparison of this final with Bu. -ui, note also Pyu -wi: of Dyi-wi:, 
village name (B 21), with O. Bu. Hen-buiw (A $1), and what looks like Ten-buiw 
(B 26), although the 7 may be due to a scratch across the top of an original H. 
The Talaing has an impossible transcription of this word, the first part of which 
looks like fia:h-, and the last part (in B 34) like gir-wy, perhaps for -b‘ui-uy. 

™ Nine” in the nineties. 

72 The reading for this word “is a mere guess founded on its shape” (BLAGDEN, 
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Final *-wi 


Pyu Bu. Kukish 
water tdit tui 
day pwu *pwe “sun” ® 


TB *-wi=Pyu -u? 


. Final *-in 
Pyu Bu. O.B. 
year sni: hnatc nin 
name mi -man min 
city pri: pran “country ” 


TB *-im=Pyu -2. 


Final *-wm 
Pyu Bu. O. B. 
three ho: sum: gsum 
shape bo pum 


TB *-um=Pyu -o?™ 


In view of the statements in the last paragraph preceding these 
tables, we may tentatively group together the following entries 
on the theory that they all originally had medial -i- (except the 
word for “ eight ” which had -ya- originally) , and ended in a stop 
consonant. 

Medial *-i- + stops 


Pyu Bu. O. B. Kukish 
one ta tatc gtcig 
eight hra hratc (brgyad) 


1911, p. 374). The writer suspected, before working on Pyu, that the “ initials” in 
the Burmese and Lucei words for “ village” were actually different prefixes, which 


the Pyu word would substantiate if BLacpEen’s reading is correct. 

8 Based on Atsi, Lashi pwi, Maru pa “sun.” 

“Tf the correlation of Pyu bro and Kukish blun “ mind” is correct, we may suppose 
that TB *-u-+nasal> Pyu -o. 
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Pyu Bu. O. B. Kukish 
two hni hnatc (gnyjis) 
thought hii hnate “heart” (snyin) 
give pa: pe: byi-n pek’ 
four *bjli pla le: bjt 


As there are so many unknown factors involved, this table is 
necessarily exploratory rather than conclusive. Suffixes have sel- 
dom been found in ST languages, but a number of them have 
apparently been added in the words in this table. The final -n in 
the O. B. word for “ give ” is not part of the original TB root, as 
it occurs nowhere outside of Bodish dialects; and some Kukish 
dialects have pi for “ give ” where others have pek’. A final stop 
consonant has been recorded on the word for “ four” in some of 
the Northern Burmish dialects, but the writer does not consider 
the present record entirely trustworthy phonetically. The original 
final of the Bu. word for “ two” was *-ik."* We draw the follow- 
ing tentative conclusion: 

TB *-~-+ stop consonant = Pyu -é after initial n or 7, =-a after 
other initials. If the last two entries prove not to belong here, we 
might equate Bu. -atc with the latter part of the above equation. 


Sibilant initial 


Pyu Bu. O. B. 
to die hi sé ct 
three ho: sum: gsum 


TB sibilant initial = Pyu h-? 


Pyu td- 
Pyu Kukish 
water tdi tui *° 
speak tdi: ti 


Pyu td-= Kukish t-? 


7 See “ Vocalism, II,” Table 14, no. 5, and p. 21, note 5. 
7° But Kwoireng ta-dwi, Phadang tun-dui. 
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Tabies might be made of the nasal initials, but a glance at the 
above table will indicate they are preserved in Pyu. The question 
of the equivalents for stop consonants is too involved with the 
complicated problem of original sonancy to discuss for a lan- 
guage so little known as Pyu. The indications are that the original 
stop consonants are preserved in Pyu, either as they were originally 
or with sonancy reversed.” 


PREFIXES 


The first three numerals do not seem to have had the *k- 
prefix (O.B. g-).”° But 
pla “four,” O.B. bjt (< *byli) , Bu. le:. 
pi-na “ five,” K. *p-rna, O. B. lna, Bu. na:. 
tru “ six,’ O. B. d-rug, Chinese liuk < *ruk. 
tkiio “ nine,” O. B. d-gu, Bu. kui:. 

There are many other instances of prefixes in Pyu, as the 
vocabulary will show, for which cognates have not been found. 
t- prefix, which occurs in no other TB language before initial d, 
may be a clew to the falling tone in certain Burmese words where 
the tone has not been accounted for. The appearance of s- and h- 
prefix in the same language is also found in no other TB language 
and may prove of future importance. 


CoOMPARSION WITH KARENIC 


No comparisons have been given above between Pyu and the 
Karenic languages because sometimes phonetically, but especially 
tonally, they do not compare well. Yet the possibility of a close 
relationship between Pyu and Karenic should not be overlooked. 
According to Mason, writing about 1858, the Karens stated they 
came from Toungoo, just to the east of Prome, the approximate 
center of the Pyu, while the Sgaws extended to Prome. Some of 


77In addition to the above comparisons, note la “ month,” Bu. lé, O.B. zla-ba, 
Lucei t'la; sri: “to reign” (?), O. Bu. srwin “lord, majesty,” srwan “lord, king,” Bu. 
G-hran “lord” (Semenstiscker 14); ba: honorific, Bu. pa respectful (but used as a 
verbal affix), or O. Bu. pay; hlau “ dedication,” Bu. hla “ to give for religious purposes.” 
78 Unless the suggestion made under Urn A, AppITIONAL INTERPRETATIONS, should 


prove to be correct. 
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the phonetic differences between Pyu and Karenic are peculiar to 
the latter and to no other TB language, and may be late. The 
tonal distinctions of the Karenic languages are complex and not 
fully understood. Consequently these differences cannot be con- 
sidered as precluding the possibility of a close relationship be- 
tween Pyu and Karenic. Superficially they look very similar, as 
the following comparisons between Pyu and Pwo (unless other- 


wise specified) show: 


Pyu Pwo Pyu Pwo 
ta “one” — ta (Sgaw) hi “die” H+ 
hni “two” ni* si “speak, call si “say” 
ho: “three” a® (by name)” 
pla “ four” li sa: “son” 6a-ban ‘(Mason; 
pi-na “five” yai< *nai Sg. 0a-sa; 
tru “ six” teu* Bwe @a-sat) 
kni “seven” nwi* Mopwa ta-sa, 
hra “eight” tco® ta “iron” ta® 
thio “nine” -k‘wi* la “ month ” la* 
si “ten” - st o “ village” td-wa® 
sni: “year” ni” pa: “give” pe 
mi “name”  mi° tdi “ water” ti 
pli“ grandson” li (Sgaw) p'wu “day” -pa “light” 





(Sgaw) 


Karenic has lost prefixes preserved in Pyu, but some Karenic lan- 
guages preserve traces of final nasals lost in Pyu. Consequently 
Pyu cannot be considered the ancestor of the Karenic languages, 
but rather as perhaps their closest relative. 


GRAMMAR 


Nouns.—No indications of grammatical categories of gender 
or number have been found. Pyu seems to have had no nomina- 
tive, agentive, and accusative. A locative “in” (and perhaps 
dative) preposition ti, and a locative postposition lo: “in, on ” were 
employed. The genitive always precedes the governing noun, 
either directly, as tra: o ho: “ slave villages three,” “ three villages 
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of slaves,” or more often with the nominative-genitive of the third 
person pronoun intervening, as ma-ya: u sa: “ queen her son,” 
“ queen’s son.” Similar to the last, is the dative Radjaguma u-wa 
“ Rajakumara him-to,” “(gave) to Rajakumara,” employing the 
dative of the third person pronoun, u-wd. 

Pronouns.—ga: “I” (nom.; and perhaps possessive in A 23), 
gi “my” (possessive). w 3d pers. pron. (u-wa dat.). We may 
suspect that the. -2 of gi is the vestige of a TB genitive -7, which 
has replaced the root vowel. 


Adjectives.—t‘a frequently follows a noun, and it may be ques- 
tioned whether it is a noun in a genitive construction, “ of gold,” 
or whether it is an adjective meaning “ golden.” The mod. Talaing 
taw is used either as a noun or adjective, and as all the known 
genitives precede the noun in Pyu, we may infer that t‘a is probably 
an adjective. 

Numeral adjectives always follow the noun, as o ho: “ villages 
three,” sni: hra “ years eight.” 

One certain occurrence of an adjective is in ha pra which Br ac- 
DEN considered to mean “ good deed,” taking ha to probably mean 
“ good.” This was due to his unfamiliarity with the TB root pra, 
pra “good.” While pra occurs in A 23: ga: pra, translated by 
Buacpen “I am doing,” it may mean “my well-doing” or “I 
doing-good.” 

And there are two instances where the other texts indicate the 
probability of previously unrecognized words being adjectives, as 
tda: to “king righteous” or “king great” (A 9), and tda: tu 
“king well-pleased ” (A 17-8). ; 

But when a pronoun, at least the third person pronoun, precedes 
the noun, the adjective or adjectives seem to be placed between 
the pronoun and noun, as u do: la ba: u wo: ma-ya: “ his benevo- 
lent and honorif. his clever queen,” wu do: tra: ba: Mahathe “his 
compassionate scholar honorif. Mahathero.” 

Verbs.—Verbal particles have been discussed in the first part 
of ADDITIONAL INTERPRETATIONS. 


Old Pyu Grammar.—tThere is not only quite a difference in 
epigraphic style between the old urn inscriptions and those of 
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Myazedi, but also in grammar. Where in the Myazedi inscription 
the honorific ba: generally precedes the noun: bd: tda:, ba: ma-ya:, 
in the urn inscriptions it follows the noun, td@: bd: occurring in 
three of the inscriptions twice each. The particle bi: which pre- 
cedes verbs in the past and tc‘e which follows verbs in the present 
are wanting in the urn inscriptions, although hi “ die” certainly 
refers to past time and kle: probably means “ reposes ” and refers 
to present time. Consequently a distinction has been made in this 
paper between Old Pyu and Late Pyu. If we had more common 
lexical comparisons from the two periods, some phonetic change 
might perhaps be observed. 


TExtT 


The following interlinear translation is offered in the belief that 
future workers on the Pyu inscriptions would like to have some 
familiarity with the idiomatic construction of the language and 
because palaeographers may thus find most easily in their context 
the still undeciphered or uncertain words.” 


1. siri Dathagada ba do ba: bi: pdi sgu da: ba twa M 
Prosperity Tathagata honorif. did go __—rest? _~_ perfect 1000 
2 


DC XX hra u sni: bi: twa: t'a da || 
600 20 eight his year did elapse perf.? prior. 
Prosperity! 1628 years after the Tathagata’s parinirvana 
3 


yati pri: Rimadhanabi u mi bi: si|| Sri Tribhuwanadityadhama- 


this in city Arimaddanapur its name did call Sri Tribhuvanadityadhamma- 
4 


radja u mi bi: si|} u dg: la ba: u wo: ma-ya: Triloga- 
raja hisname did call his benevolent and honorif. his clever queen Triloka- 
wadasagadewi bi: si u mi || 
vatamsikadevi did call her name’ 
in this city called Arimaddanapur, Sri Tribhuvanadityadhammaraja so called (was 
lord), his benevolent and a ann was called Trilokavatamsikadevi, 


d‘au usa: Radjaguma bi: siu mi 
that her son Rajakumara did call his name 
(and) her son was called Rajakumara. 


7° The numbers refer to the lines of face A, regardless of its condition at any particular 
point. The same word will usually be found in Face B in the same line or not more 
than one or two lines from there. 
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u watra: o_ ho: bi: pa: to: || 

her to slave village three did give termin. 

(The king) gave her three villages of slaves. 
6 


d‘au ba: ma-ya: bi: hita dama-ya: u tra tra: o ho: bi: pa: 
the honorif. queen did die perf. prior. queen her goods slave village three did give 
: { 


tba: ba: ma-ya: usa: Radjaguma u wa|| 

again honorif. queen her son Rajakumara him to 

When the queen died, (he) gave the queen’s goods and the three villages of slaves 
to the queen’s son Rajakumara. 

d‘au ba: tda: sni: tpi? hra bi: ta dal| bi: sri: bi: hni: hii: 
the honorif. king year teat eight did finish prior. did reign? did sicken destine 


hi umtu di _ ro:]| 

die his death? down unto? 

The king, after twenty-eight years, (while) he reigned became mortally ill. 
9 


d‘au ba: ma-ya: usa: Radjagumabi: siu mi|| u di bi: mtau 
the honorif. queen her son Rajakumiara did call his name he pass. did nourish 
mad‘autda: to u lo: tro: dj bi: mdau ha: la: da || 
which the king great? him on favor pass. did remember prior. 


righteous? 
The queen’s son named Rajakumara,—the favors with which the king had nourished 


him being remembered, 


10 
d‘au ba: Biadha u tc'a: bobradima t'a ti bi: se kya: || 
the honorif. Buddha his likeness form image golden wholly did make 
11 


d‘au ba: Biadha bi: tu: t'mi: lo: ya na bi: tdi: to: || 
the honorif. Buddha did bring presence in this like? did speak termin. 
manner? 
made a golden image in the likeness and form of the Buddha (and) brought the 
Buddha into the presence and spake thus: - 
ya ba: Biudha ta ba: ra: sa: bi: se ma bia: ba: 
this honorif. Buddha _ golden honorif. thy? behalf? did make which lord honorif. 
son? 
u wa pa: tc’e tc'o: || 
him to give do ! 
“This golden Buddha, which (1) ad (on) thy? behalf?, (I) give to (my) lord. 


ya tra: o_ ho: bi: pa: ma ba:||ya ba: hra_ t'a uwa 
these slave villages three did give which lord this honorif. Buddha golden it to 
pa: tc’e || 

give do 

the three villages of slaves which my lord gave (me), (I) give to this golden Buddha. 
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14 
d‘au lo: ba: tda: bi: ri pa da bi: nu ha pratc‘o: ha 
that upon honorif. king did delight cause? prior. did exclaim deed good ! deed 
pra tc'o: bi: si || 
good !_ did call 
Thereupon the king was delighted and exclaimed “A good deed, a good deed!,” he 
called out. 


15 
d‘au u do: tra: ba: Mahathe] tra: ba: Migalubida- 


those his compassionate scholar honorif. Mahathero scholar honorif. Muggaliputta- 


16 
disathe | tra: ba: Simedhabadi| tra: ba: Wrahmaba | tra: 


tissathero scholar honorif. Symedhapandita scholar honorif. Brahmapala scholar 


17 
ba: Wrahmadeyo:| tra: ba: Si| tra: ba: Sagasiwarabadi || 
honorif. Brahmadeva scholar honorif. Sona scholar honorif. Satnghasenavarapandita 
18 


d‘au tra: ba: sagha two u hnu di dia tda: tu 
those scholars honorif. church beggars its persons earth upon king well-pleased 
assemblage mendicant-monks 
ba: bi: tea to: tda]| 
honorif. did pour termin. water 
Those, his scholars, Mahathero, (etc.), (in the presence of) those scholars, mendicant 


monks of the church, the king, well pleased, poured water onto the ground. 
19 


d‘au bi: ta dama-ya: usa: Radjagumabi: si u mi ma bi: 
that did complete prior. queen her son Rajakumara did call his name who did 
20 

stabana Bidha t‘a bi: se go ustautia bi: ta  da|| 
enshrine Buddha golden did make cave-pagoda its spire golden did complete prior. 
That having been done, the queen’s son who was named Rajakumara enshrined the 
golden Buddha and having completed the golden spire of the cave-pagoda, 

d‘au go u hlau bi: sa: to: Samanaléd: o ta| Rabai 
that cave-pagoda its dedication did pronounce termin. Sakmunalon village one Rapay 


21 
o ta[| Dji]-wa: o tal|ya tra: o ho: di bi: di dal| 
village one Hen-buiw? village one these slave village three pass. did assemble? prior. 
get out? 
he pronounced the dedication of this cave-pagoda, and the three slave villages of 
Sakmunalon, Rapay, and Henbuiw, having been assembled, 


22 
ya ba: ma-ya: u sa: Radjagumaya go Bidha u wa tda 
this honorif, queen her son Rajakumara this cave-pagoda Buddha them-to water 
bi: tea i ta da 
did pour out pf. prior. 
the queen’s son Rajakumara, having poured out water (to) this cave-pagoda and 
Buddha (or Buddha of the cave-pagoda), 
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23 
ya na bi: di tce'o{||] ya ma ga: prabi:savefiodeiie breiie 
this like? did express aspiration this which? I (do) may omniscience wisdom 


manner? good 
bi: bi: pa: tee na: ti pla: pa/|| 
did give do for attainment cause? 


thus expressed (his) aspiration: “ May this which I did well be the cause (for) 
permitting me to attain omniscience and wisdom. 
24 


ya tra: timtu ku: di gi sa: la| gi pli la|gi_ sru: 


these slaves to death? pressed? down? my son either my grandson or my kinsman 


25 
la| mra dja hau la| ya Bidha u wags: hli: to: ma di| ga hii 
or other? any? person or this Buddha it to I destine termin. which pass. if? heart 
26 
tci ga bro pda ma ta: ni: bia: || 
bad if? mind unbelieving? who? may 
believing? not? 
Whoever oppresses these slaves,—either my son, my grandson, my kinsman, or any 
other person—which I dedicate to this Buddha,—because of evil heart or unbelieving 
mind— 
ya ba: Budha AriMedeyada ba: di tci: ti tmi ma _ pa: 
this honorif. Buddha Ari Metteyya exalted see get in presence not permit 
tc’e tc’‘o: || 
do ! 
may he never be permitted into the presence to get to see the exalted Buddha Ari 
Metteyya. 


VocaBuLary *° 


uw third pers. pron. (M, urns, kya: 10. 


Ha) kle: to repose (urns). 
o village 5, 6, 12, 20, 21. t(k)io nine (A B). 
ka (Ha). (k‘a) (urns). 
ku: press? oppress? 24. 
ka (A). ga if? 25. 
kui aged? (urns). ga: I 28, 25. 


°° The numbers refer to the lines of Face A, the letters A, B, C, D, E to the urn 
inscriptions labelled A, B 1, C, and D 1 by Buagpen, and E by Duroltsette, while 
Ha refers to the Halingyi inscription. Urns indicates that the word is found in inscrip- 
tions A, B 1, C, and D 1, while M signifies that the word occurs in the Myazedi 
inscription too often to enumerate. 
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gi my 24. 

go cave-pagoda 19, 20, 22. (Skr. 
guha) 

tga (Ha) 

sgu rest (n.)? religion? 1. 


na (A C), pi-na (D), mi-na 
(C) five. 

nu exclaim 14. 

niu: 25. 

hiu persons 17, 24. 


tc‘a pour 18, 22. 

tc‘a: likeness 10. 

ter evil? 25. 

tet: (or ktct:? See Epicrapuy) 
obtain, get, attain 26. 

tc‘e present time 12, 13, 23, 26. 

tc‘o aspiration 22. 

tc‘o: exclamatory particle 12, 
14, 26. 


dja any? 24. 


na (Ha). 
kno (Ha). 
hii heart? thought? 25. 


ta perfect 5, 7, 18, 20, 22, urns, 
E. 

ta one 20, 21, A. 

ta: 25. 

ti part of »roper name? Ha. 

ti (prep.) 1; for; on (a certain 
day) 2, 23, 24, 26, urns. 

tu well pleased? 18. 

tu all, entirely, only of 10. 
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tu: bring 10. 

to great? just? 9, E. 

to: terminal particle denoting 
end of one subject and 
change in the narration to 
another. 5, 11, 18, 20, 25. 

tra goods, ornaments 6; action, 
deed? (A). 

tra: slave 5, 6, 12, 21, 24. 

tra: scholar? teacher? 14-17. 

tru six (C). 

tro: favor 9. 

twa 1. 

twq: elapse (of time) 2. 

two mendicant monks? beggars? 
17. 

mtu death? 7, 24. 

mtau nourish 9. 

stau spire (cf. Skr. stupa) 19. 


ta perfect? 2. 
tia golden (Old Tal. far) 10, 
11, 13, 19. 


da (see ADDITIONAL INTERPRE- 
TATIONS, Halingyi) (Ha). 

dé prioritive M. 

dg: perfect (adj.) ? 1. 

di (Ha). 

dj (or kdi? See Epicrapny) 
sight (n.) 26. 

di earth? 17. 

di assemble? put or take out? 
21, 22. 

di passive 8, 9, 21, 25. 

di down? down unto? 7, 17, 24. 

do 1. 


e 
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23 
ya na bi: di te‘o[||] ya ma ga: pra bi: savefiodeiie brefie 
this like? did express aspiration this which? I (do) may omniscience wisdom 


manner? good 
bi: bi: pa: tee na: ti pla:  pa|| 
did give do for attainment cause? 


thus expressed (his) aspiration: “ May this which I did well be the cause (for) 
permitting me to attain omniscience and wisdom. 

24 

ya tra: timtu ku: di gi sa: la| gi pli la|gi_ sru: 


these slaves to death? pressed? down? my son either my grandson or my kinsman 


25 
la| mra dja hau la| ya Badha u wa ga: hli: to: ma dj] ga hii 
or other? any? person or this Buddha it to I destine termin. which pass. if? heart 
26 
tci ga bro pda ma ta: nia: bia: || 
bad if? mind unbelieving? who? may 
believing? not? 
Whoever oppresses these slaves,—either my son, my grandson, my kinsman, or any 
other person—which I dedicate to this Buddha,—because of evil heart or unbelieving 
mind— 
ya ba: Buidha AriMedeyada ba: di tci: ti tmi ma pa: 
this honorif. Buddha Ari Metteyya exalted see get in presence not permit 
tc’e tc'o: || 
do ! 
may he never be permitted into the presence to get to see the exalted Buddha Ari 
Metteyya. 


VocaBuuary °° 


wu third pers. pron. (M, urns, kya: 10. 


Ha) kle: to repose (urns). 
o village 5, 6, 12, 20, 21. t(k)io nine (A B). 
ka (Ha). (k‘a) (urns). 
ku: press? oppress? 24. 
ka (A). ga if? 25. 
kit aged? (urns) . ga: I 23, 25. 


8° The numbers refer to the lines of Face A, the letters A, B, C, D, E to the urn 
inscriptions labelled A, B 1, C, and D 1 by Buagpen, and E by Durotse.tz, while 
Ha refers to the Halingyi inscription. Urns indicates that the word is found in inscrip- 
tions A, B 1, C, and D 1, while M signifies that the word occurs in the Myazedi 
inscription too often to enumerate. 
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gi my 24. 

go cave-pagoda 19, 20, 22. (Skr. 
guha) 

tga (Ha) 

sgu rest (n.)? religion? 1. 


na (A C), pi-ra (D), mi-na 
(C) five. 

mu exclaim 14. 

nu: 25. 

hnu persons 17, 24. 


tc‘a pour 18, 22. 

tc‘a: likeness 10. 

te evil? 25. 

tet: (or ktct:? See Epicrapuy) 
obtain, get, attain 26. 

tc‘e present time 12, 13, 23, 26. 

tc‘o aspiration 22. 

tc‘o: exclamatory particle 12, 
14, 26. 


dja any? 24. 


na (Ha). 
kno (Ha). 
hnt heart? thought? 25. 


ta perfect 5, 7, 18, 20, 22, urns, 
E. 

ta one 20, 21, A. 

ta: 25. 

ti part of proper name? Ha. 

tt (prep.) in; for; on (a certain 
day) 2, 23, 24, 26, urns. 

tu well pleased? 18. 

tu all, entirely, only of 10. 
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tu: bring 10. 

to great? just? 9, E. 

to: terminal particle denoting 
end of one subject and 
change in the narration to 
another. 5, 11, 18, 20, 25. 

tra goods, ornaments 6; action, 
deed? (A). 

tra: slave 5, 6, 12, 21, 24. 

tra: scholar? teacher? 14-17. 

tru six (C). 

tro: favor 9. 

twa 1. 

twa: elapse (of time) 2. 

two mendicant monks? beggars? 
17. 

mtu death? 7, 24. 

mtau nourish 9. 

stau spire (cf. Skr. stipa) 19. 


ta perfect? 2. 
ta golden (Old Tal. tar) 10, 
11, 13, 19. 


da (see ADDITIONAL INTERPRE- 
TATIONS, Halingyi) (Ha). 

da prioritive M. 

da: perfect (adj.) ? 1. 

di (Ha). 

di (or kdi? See Epicrapnuy) 
sight (n.) 26. 

di earth? 17. 

di assemble? put or take out? 
21, 22. 

di passive 8, 9, 21, 25. 

di down? down unto? 7, 17, 24. 

do 1. 
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do: benevolent, compassionate ld: attainment? piercing? 23. 


8, 14. pli grandson 24, 
k(d)i (D) (p) li (D). (be? Cf. Bu. prate). 
tda: king 7, 9, 13, 17, urns. (tp) & twenty 7. tpa(B). (A?). 
tdi: speak 11. 
tdi water 18, 22. pwu day (A B) B 
pda unbelieving? believing? 25. 
pd go? establish? 1. bo form 10. 


bro mind? 25. 
mdau remember, recall 9. 


ba 1, Ha, E 
le ? 2 * > > od 
dau that, the? then? (M) sais Shemale: quail: (OM, anne, 
na manner? (postpos.) like? 11, ni ~i mi 
sees 4 . bi: past tense (M). 
ms). (Qle) bi: lord 12, 13." 
+e bi: (optative) may 23, 25. 


(ni) mother? (Ha). 

kni seven (or two?) (A). 
sni: year 2, 7, urns. 
s(n)u: (B). 


tha: again 6, E. (See note 83). 


(b%) die (euphemistic)? (B). 


hna (A). 

hni two (or seven?) (A B) ma relative pron. 9, 12, 13, 19, 

hni: be sick? 7. (28?) , 25, (25?) ,** (Ha?). 
ma not 26, (25?). 

pa cause? 14, 23. ma-ya: queen 8, 5, 6, 8, 18, 21. 

pa: give; permit 5, 6, 12, 13, 23, mi name 2-5, 8, 19. 

26. m(e): E. 

pra good 14, 23. mra other? 24. 

pri: city 2. tmu presence? 26. 

pla four (A B C). t‘mu: presence? 11. 


* bi: may be the optative in all its occurrences, the meaning in 12, 138, being “ may 
(I give).” The interpretation of “lord” for those lines seems preferable in the present 
state of our knowledge of Pyu, however. 

52 It is the second occurrence in line 25 whose interpretation is doubtful. 

8 If the following word is tba:, as Buacpen transcribed it in 1915, then me: is 
probably a verb, as tha: seemed in the Myazedi inscription to be a verbal particle 
meaning “again.” But in 1913, DurotseLLe transcribed it as tba:, which, if correct, 
would permit no inference regarding me:. 
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wa E.* 

-wa dative (of 3d pers. pron.) 5, 
6, 12, 18, 22, 25. 

wa: (D). 

wi (Ha) (see AppiTionaL IN- 
TERPRETATIONS, Halingyi) . 

wo: clever? 3. (See EPIGRAPHY.) 


ya (Ha). 
ya this 2, 11-13, 21, 22, 24, 26, 
Ha. here (urns). 


ra: thy? 11. 

vi to delight 13. 

vu bone (urns). 

ro: 8. 

sri: to reign? 7. 

sru: kinsman 24. 

hra Buddha? 138. (cf. O. B. pu- 
hra) . 

hra eight 2, 7. 


la and? 3. either ...or... 24. 
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la month (A B C). 

la: 9. 

(l) 7 (see ADDITIONAL INTERPRE- 
TATIONS, Halingyi) (Ha). 

lo: into, to, upon 9, 11, 13. 

hli: destine? dedicate? 7, 25. 

hlau dedication formula 20. 


sa: son 4,6, 8, 18, 21, 24, Ha, E.** 

sa: on behalf of? 11. 

sa: pronounce (a dedication) 20. 
(See sa:, note). 

si speak, say, call (by name) 
2-5, 8, 14, 19. 

se make 10, 12, 19. 

si ten (urns). 


ha deed? 14. 

ha: 9. 

hi die 5, 7, A C D, Ha, E. 
ho: three 5, 6, 12, 21. 
(hau): three (D). 


Resume *™* 


Aryan Loan Words 


g<k. 
S<¢té& ¢. 
b<p. 
9 <9- 
d<d,d 
b<b. 


WK. 

8 <8, 8. 

wr- may be from br-. 

st- may be from sth-. 

e before or following % may be 
from a, a. 


®* DuroIsELLE, 1918, p. 15, gives this as va:. 
*5 According to DuroIsELLE, 1913, p. 15. BLAGpEN transcribed it as sa@:, q.v. 
*8¢ Primarily from the viewpoint of Pyu epigraphy. 
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Tentative correspondence with other TB languages: 


Pyu words with the visarga should be cognate to Burmese 
words with a visarga. This may not be an invariable rule as the 
falling tone of Burmese may be due to the loss of an original 
prefix which Pyu still preserved. 

When a root originally ended in -s, no tone mark is to be 
expected, although one may be found in Burmese. 

Pyu (‘) indicates that a final stop consonant was lost. 

Pyu -a = TB -a. 

Pyu -a= TB -i (Bu. -e) ; Bu. -atc, O. B. -ig, Lucei -ik. 

Pyu -1= TB -i (Bu. -e); TB -in (Bu. -an, -atc). 

Pyu -u = TB -u (Bu. -ui) ; TB -wi (Bu. -we, Lucei -wi, O. B. -i) . 

Pyu -o=TB *-wa (Bu. -wa, Lucei -ua, O.B. -0); TB -um 
(Bu. -um) . 

Pyu -au may replace Pyu -o or -u. 

Pyu td- = Lucei t-. 

Pyu h- = Bu. s-, O.B. s-, 8-. 

Cognates for Pyu words with prefixes should be sought in 
Khami (a Kukish language) , Katcinish, Nungish, or Old Bodish, 
not in Burmese or Lucei. 


Rules of syntax 


Pronouns precede the noun. 

Genitive nouns precede the noun governed, with or without wu, 
the third person pronoun, intervening, as ma-ya: u tra “ goods 
of the queen,” but tra: o “ villages of slaves.” 

Adjectives probably follow the noun, unless a pronoun precedes. 

The direct and indirect objects usually precede, but may follow 
the verb. 

The honorific ba: is placed between the pronoun and the noun. 
Its use following the noun occurs, but is exceptional. 

The relative pronoun ma follows the clause it would precede in 
English. 

Dependent clauses precede the principal clause. 

tc‘e denotes present time and the word immediately preceding 
is a verb root. 

bi: is always the sign of the past tense and the word following 
a verb root. 
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